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The Suppression of the Society of Jesus. 


—>— 


I.—IN THE PORTUGUESE DOMINIONS. 


WHEN the Jesuits protest their innocence of the gross and 
wholesale iniquities with which they are charged, it is considered 
a peculiarly effective reply to point to the many Catholics, 
Bishops and others, clergy and laity, who have been their 
adversaries, to the many rulers of Catholic countries, who have 
expelled them from their midst, and most of all to their entire 
suppression by that very Apostolic See of which they have 
always proclaimed themselves to be the devoted servants and 
special champions. “What,” say our adversaries, “can be the 
explanation of this universal and persistent dislike for the 
Society on the part of so many highly representative Catholics 
unless it be that the charge of private ends, political intrigues, 
plots and conspiracies, poisonings and regicides, of obscurantist 
and immoral doctrines, is fully justified ?” 

There is doubtless a speciousness about this mode of putting 
the question, and it has the advantage of dispensing those who 
trust in it from the troublesome task of weighing arguments 
and verifying disputed facts. But it is forgotten that, if there 
are Catholics—Bishops, priests, and laymen—who have been 
hostile to the Society, there have been others still more 
numerous, belonging to these several classes, who have been 
its firm friends and advocates; that if there have been rulers 
in Catholic countries who have expelled it and tried to suppress 
it, there have been others still more numerous who have 
invited it into their dominions, have built colleges and churches 
for its use, and have spoken of it in terms of the highest praise ; 
and if there was a Pope, just one Pope, who suppressed it, there 
have been more than twenty Popes who have protected it, and 
have set high store on its services, among them being those most 
recent Popes who step by step have restored to it all that it 
had lost of spiritual faculties and privileges by the act of 
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Clement XIV. What all this points to is the impossibility 
of arriving at the truth by the summary and superficial 
method above described. In this, as in all other controversies. 
of a complicated nature, a sure conclusion can be reached only 
by those who are prepared to take each allegation separately, 
and apply to it the ordinary and indispensable tests for deter- 
mining historical and doctrinal truth. 

In regard to the most recent instance of such an expulsion 
of the Society by the rulers of a Catholic country, we have 
already in three articles supplied some materials for applying 
these reasonable tests, and our readers can judge from this 
recent instance whether, when a country is in a certain sense 
Catholic, it necessarily follows that its rulers can be credited 
with a genuine zeal for the welfare of the Catholic religion, 
and whether the bare fact of a large body of Religious being 
expelled: from such a country is always conclusive evidence 
that they had given justifiable provocation to their rulers— 
unless indeed it be justifiable provocation to have stood in 
the way of a determined movement for de-christianizing their 
country. Having thus sought to do justice to the contem- 
porary controversy, we shall perhaps be meeting the wishes of 
our readers by taking up the question of the Suppression of the 
whole Society by Clement XIV. in 1773. It has been more 
than once thrown in our faces during the last few months by 
those who have defended the French Associations Law, one writer 
even going so far as to maintain that that single Papal Letter 
in itself is sufficient to settle beforehand the question of Jesuit 
guilt, not only as regards Jesuits who lived in the times before 
it was published, but even as regards those who live now or 
may live in centuries yet to come. Such a suggestion is of 
course foolish, but it is worth a passing notice, inasmuch as 
people are not wanting whom it unconsciously influences, 
though they would be ashamed to formulate it. However, the 
Brief of Suppression is an historical fact which needs to be 
taken into account by those who would form their minds on 
the Jesuit question, and we propose to consider it under the 
three following heads: (1) What is the precise verdict which 
the Brief Domznus et Redemptor passes on the Society, and in 
view of which it proceeds to suppress it? (2) Was the pub- 
lication of the Brief a spontaneous act on the part of 
Clement XIV., representing his unfettered judgment on the 
needs of the Church, or was it extorted from him by the 
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threats of the Bourbon Courts, and did it only represent his 
judgment of what the welfare of the Church required in the 
sense that he felt he must either grant this much to his 
tormentors or expect from their resentment still more serious 
injuries to the Catholic populations? (3) What were the 
motives animating those who pressed for the extinction of 
the Society—for whether the pressure of the Bourbon Courts 
went to undue lengths or not, no one will dispute that it existed 
or that it was most persistent? We have arranged these 
questions in an analytic order, but it will be more convenient 
to investigate them in their historical sequence ; and in explain- 
ing the motives of the Bourbon Courts it will be necessary to 
recount at some length the history of the expulsion of the 
Jesuits by civil authority from the French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese dominions—since, as will appear, the object of these 
Courts in demanding the total suppression was that their own 
previous campaigns against the Society might be justified and 
completed. 

The Courts which towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, after having expelled the Jesuits from their own 
dominions, laboured so energetically for its total suppression 
by the Holy See, were those of France, Spain, and Portugal, 
together with the lesser Courts of Naples and Parma. It is 
customary to speak of them as the Bourbon Courts. The 
King of Portugal, indeed, was of the House of Braganza, 
though his wife was a Bourbon, but the Kings of France and 
Spain were both grandsons of the Grand-Dauphin, the son 
of Louis XIV, whilst the King of Naples was a son of 
Charles III. of Spain, and the Duke of Parma the son of his 
younger brother. It is, however, not so much to these Sovereigns 
as to the Ministers and favourites who dominated them that the 
movement for the suppression was primarily due. Louis XV. 
was personally more inclined to favour the Jesuits than to 
harass them, and he did make some feeble efforts to stay or 
temper the persecution inflicted on them in his name. But his 
character had been enfeebled by years of debauchery, and he 
was too weak to resist for long together the wishes of his 
strong-willed mistresses and Parlements. Joseph I. of Portugal 
was also not personally opposed to the Jesuits, but on the 
contrary, kept them about his person, until his Minister, 
Carvalho, gained the entire control over him by playing on 
his fears and credulity. The rulers of Naples and Parma were 
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mere boys, and besides, their sovereignties were but appanages 
of the Spanish ‘crown. Charles III. of Spain contrasts 
favourably with Louis XV. and Joseph I. He was a man 
of pure morals and high character, and was animated by a 
sincere desire to rule for the welfare of his people, an end 
which in many respects he pursued successfully. Nor did he 
treat the Jesuits otherwise than with favour, for until some six 
years after his accession to the Spanish throne he had been 
their friend and protector. Of the mysterious circumstances 
under which he then suddenly became their chief foe we shall 
have to speak in due course. 

Hostility to an institution like the Society of Jesus may 
proceed from many causes. We are, for instance, sometimes 
told that Catholics as well as Protestants, and good Catholics 
as well as bad, are to be found among their opponents, 
and in a sense this may be true. Within the limits of 
essential belief and practice marked out by the authority of 
the Catholic Church there is still a wide margin left for the 
varieties of individual taste as to work and methods, It is in 
large part to meet these varieties that the distinction between 
seculars and regulars, and again between the different Orders 
and Congregations of regulars, has been sanctioned by the 
Church among her workers. The inevitable result of such a 
distinction among Catholic institutions must be that there will 
be dislikes as well as likes, and that, human nature being what 
it is, these will tend to become intensified at times by the 
opposition of interests, for there must be opposition of interests 
when the members of these various bodies work side by side, 
and gather round them friends and supporters. In short, in 
this way an Order tends to become unpopular in one quarter 
just in proportion as it becomes popular in another, and 
that is how it has often been with the Society of Jesus. Still, 
this kind of antagonism, which is possible in persons whom 
both sides would acknowledge to be good Catholics, is com- 
paratively mild in its character, and belongs to an entirely 
different order, both as regards its motives, its bitterness, and 
the lengths to which it is prepared to go, from the hostility to 
the Society which characterized those—we are referring to their 
Ministers rather than to the Sovereigns themselves—who 
pressed for its extinction by Clement XIV. 

The motives of these latter may be suitably described in 
words used by Clement XIII. in January, 1768, in his protest 
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against the invasion of ecclesiastical rights by the Government 
of Parma. “The end in view,” he then said, “is to detach the 
faithful and keep them apart from the Head of the Church, 
the sheep from their shepherd, and the result is to oppress the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to overthrow the sacred hierarchy, to 
diminish the rights and privileges of the Holy See, to subor- 
dinate his authority to the civil power, and reduce to slavery 
the Church of God which is free.” This has been the dominant 
note of the world’s conflict with the Holy See and the Catholic 
Church all through, being one in which all the classes of the 
disaffected naturally unite—-worldly-minded statesmen who 
desire to manage everything in their own way, the advocates 
of unsound doctrine who desire to avert the condemnation they 
have merited, and those downright enemies of the Christian 
name whose purpose, as they cannot destroy the Holy See 
altogether, is to reduce its power for good as far as possible. 

And if the same classes of men have generally sought to 
precede their assaults on the Church’s spiritual liberty, by 
attempts to destroy the Society of Jesus, it is because they have 
recognized the Society to be a body of men who will always 
use whatever influence they may possess, not indeed as 
political agents, for that is beyond their scope, but as teachers 
and spiritual advisers, in defence of the Holy See and of that 
free exercise of its jurisdiction which is so necessary for the 
discharge of its high mission. That these are the motives 
animating the present persecutors of the Society across the 
Channel has been shown clearly, and it will be found that they 
were also the motives animating, not indeed the Sovereigns 
themselves, but their Ministers at the end of the eighteenth 
century. It will be found, too, that the methods employed by 
these earlier persecutors are the same as those which we have 
observed in their modern imitators. To put forward their real 
motives would clearly be inexpedient, and they have preferred, 
partly by perverting the meaning of real facts, partly by 
downright inventions, to overwhelm the Society with a load of 
calumnies ; on the one hand, firmly refusing it every judicial 
test which could cast the light of truth on their allegations, and, 
on the other, organizing the reiteration of the calumnies on 
such a scale as to create the semblance of consentient witness. 
In this way they have been able to pose as upright rulers, 
anxious only to guard their subjects from the wolves. 

To trace adequately the history of the action, thus conceived, 
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of the Bourbon Courts at the time of the Suppression would 
require a book rather than an article, and we must be content 
with a mere outline. It was in France only that the hostility 
to the Society had taken root in an influential class of the 
people, but it was in Portugal that administrative measures 
were first taken against it, and it was the King of Spain who 
eventually took the lead in demanding its total suppression of 
the Holy See. We begin with Portugal. 

Joseph I. ascended the throne of Portugal in July, 1750, 
and appointed to be his chief Minister Sebastian Joseph 
Carvalho, better known by his subsequent title as the Marquis 
of Pombal. Pombal during the previous reign had been disliked 
at Court, but he had had occasional diplomatic employment 
which took him first to London and later to Vienna. It was in 
these Courts probably that he imbibed the principles to which 
he afterwards strove to give effect, and which Cardinal Pacca, 
who became Nuncio at Lisbon shortly after the close of Pombal’s 
administration, thus summarizes : 


To make war on the Holy See and oppress the clergy, he adopted 
those measures and used those arms which, employed dexterously by 
the irreligious men of our time, have hitherto done, and are still doing; 
so much mischief, and are inflicting such serious wounds on religion 
and the Church. He corrupted and perverted public education in the 
schools and universities, especially in that of Coimbra, which soon 
became a seat of pestilence. He took from the hands of youth the 
works of sound doctrine hitherto used in instruction, and substituted 
others of schismatical and heretical tendency, and amongst these, 
Dupin and the celebrated book of von Hontheim under the name of 
Justinus Febronius, lately condemned by the Holy See and by the 
greater part of the Bishops in those places in which the secular power 
had not shut the mouths of the sacred pastors. He facilitated the 
introduction into Portugal of the so-called Regalist writers; and refused 
it to the works of those who. supported the rights and authority of 
the Holy See... . He published various writings . . . in which, 
with Jansenistic perfidy, he undertook to exalt the episcopal authority 
in order to lower the Pontifical primacy, and enlarged and extended 
the authority of Sovereigns in Church matters to such a degree that 
his doctrine differed little from the system of the Anglican Protestant 
Church.! 


In short, he strove to do what Henry VIII. actually did in 
England, and what M. Waldeck-Rousseau is aiming at in 


' Pacca, Notizie sul Portogallo, p. 10. Ap. Weld, Suppression of the Jesuits in 
Portugal, p. 15. 
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France now, to found a schismatic Church, in which Royal or 
State authority should be substituted for that of the Holy See. 
These are just the motives already indicated as those dear 
to the persecutors of the Jesuits, and explain why Pombal 
should have wished to direct the first blows against them. As, 
however, at that time, all classes of the nation were thoroughly 
Catholic, and much attached to the Jesuits, whose services as 
teachers and confessors at home and as missionaries in the 
colonies were highly appreciated, it was necessary for him to 
conceal for a while the purposes he was cherishing in his heart. 
His policy was to commence his tenure of office by professing 
himself to be their fervent admirer, which was the easier because 
he had received from them several services. Later, when he 
had sufficiently destroyed their reputation by calumnies, would 
be the time for him to play the part of one sorrowfully dis- 
illusioned, and compelled to protect the kingdom against them. 
The first act of his campaign against them was in connec- 
tion with troubles provoked by his mal-administration of the 
Indian settlements in South America. Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham has recently brought under the notice of English 
readers the history, so bright in itself so sad in its termination, 
of the Jesuit missions or Reductions in Paraguay, and other 
parts of South America. It is notorious how hard is the task 
of Christianizing and civilizing a savage race, and many men 
of judgment have pronounced it impossible. The Society has 
then a just title to take pride in its management of these South 
American missions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
missions which were conducted on the rational principle of 
governing races still in their childhood by methods adapted to 
that stage in their mental development.! For a century and 
a half, by self-sacrificing and persevering endeavours, they 
reclaimed thousands of natives from savage life, trained them to 
habits of labour, agricultural, mechanical, and even artistic, 
and above all trained them to live lives of innocence and purity, 
of peace and industry, and of solid Christian piety. The one 
great danger to the permanence of this happy state threatened 
not from within so much as from without, that is to say, from 


! The primary authorities on the history of these Reductions are Muratori’s 
Cristianesimo Felice and Charlevoix’s Histoire de Paraguay. A good popular 
account may be found in Cretineau-Joly’s Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus, and 
also in Father Weld’s Suppression of the Society of Jesus in Portugal. Southey’s 
History of Brazil, though in some respects hostile, renders important testimony on 
the subject. 
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the character of the many European emigrants who were 
seeking to make their fortunes in the new country. Even in 
these days the class is not noted for its orderly habits and high 
principles, and then it was far more wild and unscrupulous. 
The only chance for the Reductions was to keep the natives 
apart from these Europeans, who otherwise would have 
defrauded them, corrupted them, and if possible enslaved them, 
turning their paradises into hells. Accordingly, the missionaries 
had, with the sanction many times repeated of the Portuguese 
and Spanish monarchs, established a system by which these 
Europeans were forbidden to enter the Reductions, and this 
imposed on them the necessity of themselves administering the 
exchange of the produce of the natives’ labour with the 
European goods required for their use. As the natives 
numbered many thousands these transactions were necessarily 
on a large scale, but the accounts were carefully kept, nor was 
anything whatever deducted from the profits for the benefit of 
the Fathers, who gave their services gratuitously, and relied for 
their maintenance exclusively on alms sent over to them for 
that purpose by their Sovereign, and by friends in Europe. It 
must be added that the Fathers had also Papal and Royal 
sanction for undertaking these procuratorial duties. 

It was inevitable that the European colonists should resent 
their exclusion from the Reductions, and should put their own 
interpretation on its purport and intent. There were gold 
mines, they said, on the mission territories, which the Jesuits 
wished to keep to themselves, and by exploiting which they 
were acquiring vast wealth. On this foundation of miscon- 
struction imagination naturally built other calumnies. Whilst 
depriving the colonists of their natural rights—as they described 
their claim to enslave the natives—the Jesuits, so they said, 
themselves enslaved their neophytes, and even treated them 
with gross cruelty. Then, too, this vast system of exchange 
of goods, what else was it but trade,! in which, by the laws 

1 Trade, in the sense in which it is forbidden by the Canon Law, is buying in 
order to sell, advantage being taken of the difference of price of the same article in 
different times or places, to make a profit. It does not then touch, and has never 
been held to touch, those who sell the produce of their own lands. In exactly the 
same sense an English country gentleman does not consider himself a trader when he 
sells his corn or his turnips, his peaches or his cattle. Indeed, the only difference 
between the Jesuit Procurators of the Reductions on the one hand, and an English 
country gentleman, or the Abbot of a monastery on the other, is that in the former 


case the operations were on a much larger scale, and were for the sake not of them- 
selves, but of many thousand natives too inexperienced to act for themselves. 
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of the Church, the clergy, and especially the Religious, were 
forbidden to engage? Further, as it had been found necessary 
to enable the Reductions to defend themselves against invasion 
by the uncivilized tribes around them, and sometimes even by 
these European immigrants and their half-breed progeny, the 
Jesuits had provided their neophytes with arms, which they were 
taught to make and to use. Doubtless, this was an undertaking 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would have been deemed 
unbecoming in members of a religious order. But the occasion 
fully justified it, and it was done with the knowledge and appro- 
bation of the authorities, civil and ecclesiastical,at home. These 
native troops, too, had from time to time, at the bidding of 
their European Sovereign, flocked to his standard and proved 
themselves to be his loyal soldiers. None the less, the enemies 
of the Reductions sought to make out that the Jesuits were 
forming for themselves an independent nation in which they 
might hold sovereign power. 

These were the pre-existent conditions on the South 
American continent when Pombal was appointed to be the 
chief Minister. Till then the Kings of Portugal, like their 
brother-Kings of Spain, had conscientiously investigated all 
complaints against the Fathers and their Reductions, by 
appointing governors and visitors, and securing Bishops, in 
whom they could trust. The reports of these had been invari- 
ably, if we except such as came from notoriously unscrupulous 
persons, like de Cardenas, in justification of the Fathers and 
in condemnation of their accusers, and the Kings had frequently 
written back in the same sense, and so the mission work 
could go on. Now, however, that Pombal was in power at 
Lisbon, he saw only in these contentions the opportunity for 
initiating his intended campaign against the Society. 

His chance soon came. In 1750, one Gomez Pereira, a 
resident at Rio Janeiro, asserted once more that the Jesuits 
were working gold-mines in the Reductions east of the 
Uruguay river, in the northern part of the province of Rio 
Grande do Sul. These Reductions, seven in number, at that 
time belonged to Spain, but misled by the representations of 
this man, Pombal proposed an exchange of territory, Portugal 
to take the district in which lay these Reductions, and Spain 
to receive in return the Colony of San Sacramento on the 
north bank of the Rio de la Plata. Foreseeing to some extent 
what the transaction might mean for his Indian subjects, King 
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Ferdinand VI., then King of Spain, hesitated to accept the 
Portuguese proposal, but the temptation was great, as quite 
recent inquiries by the Spanish authorities had established 
that there was no gold in the territory coveted by Portugal, 
or any richness of soil to make it valuable, whereas the colony 
of San Sacramento was really valuable, and the more so as it 
commanded the entrance to the La Plata. The exchange was 
accordingly accepted, and with it the condition exacted by the 
Portuguese Government, that the Indians in the seven Reductions 
should evacuate their settlements and migrate to other lands, 
west of the Uruguay. This was because the Portuguese desired 
to have all to themselves this Uruguay district in which they 
expected to find gold, but for the Indians it meant abandoning 
the farms on which they and their ancestors of now several 
generations had expended their care and toil, the homes round 
which gathered so many cherished associations ; and it meant 
migrating with their families, some thirty thousand in number, 
to a distant and unknown land, where they would have to start 
life absolutely afresh, where they might not find the needful soil 
or produce, and where they would certainly be in danger from 
the savage tribes which would surround them and dispute 
possession with them. It must be a marvel to the present 
generation how Christian rulers could conceive a scheme so 
cruel and wicked, and it is easy to realize how the Indians 
would be prone to resist. The Jesuit Fathers, however, were 
ordered to see to its accomplishment, and their General, Father 
Retz, himself wrote to them in the same sense. It was indeed 
the only course he could recommend to his subjects, for to 
counsel resistance to the tyrannous measures, even if lawful, 
was foredoomed to be disastrous. The missionaries addressed 
themselves to the painful task, and they first represented to 
the Spanish authorities—for the territory was as yet under 
Spanish rule—that at least an interval of three years was 
indispensable to make proper preparations for the migration, 
and to sow the seed in the new lands. They then used their 
influence over the natives, and with such success that these 
became resigned to the sad necessity, and began their prepara- 
tions. Pombal and his agents, however, were only too anxious 
to precipitate a catastrophe; and under pressure from them 
Valdelirios, the Spanish Governor of Paraguay, and Gomez 
Freire de Andrada, the Portuguese Governor of Rio de Janeiro, 
told the missionaries that not three years, but three months at 
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most, would be allowed for the evacuation of the Reductions. 
This was more than the Indians could stand, and they turned 
on the missionaries themselves, whom they accused of betraying 
them into the hands of their cruel enemies, the Portuguese. 
Into the details of the ensuing struggle we need not enter. It 
is sufficient to say that the Indians rose, attained an initial 
success, but were soon subdued by an army of Spaniards and 
Portuguese united together. The missions were ruined, many of 
the natives carried off by the Portuguese into slavery, and 
of course the Jesuits accused by Pombal and his agents of 
having been the true authors and fomenters of the rising. As, 
however, these Jesuits were Spanish subjects, he could not 
touch their persons. Meanwhile, gold was not found in the 
territory of the seven Reductions, and disputes arose between 
the two Governments, which ended by a dissolution of the 
Treaty of exchange, and the Uruguayan territory reverting to 
Spain. The Indians were then able to return to their now 
ruined homes. Spanish Jesuits were again sent to take charge 
of them. Thus these missions might in time have resumed 
their peaceful course, had it not been for the expulsion of the 
Society from Spain in 1767, the effects of which were felt in 
Paraguay in 1768, by the withdrawal of all the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries from the Spanish colonies. Since then the fruits of so 
many years of patient solicitude and self-sacrifice have been 
lost, the natives gradually relapsing into their former uncivilized 
mode of existence. 

The events we have been relating occurred between the 
years 1750 and 1756, and it was to be expected that the evil 
wrought in the Uruguay district would have a demoralizing 
effect on the Reductions lying westward of the Uruguay and 
Parana rivers. Nor was that the extent of the devastation 
wrought among the missions by Pombal’s anti-Jesuit policy. 
All along the south bank of the Amazon, in the district then 
called Maranhao, were very many similar Indian settlements 
which had developed under the care of the Jesuit missionaries, 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the first 
foundations were laid by FF. Pinto and Figueira. This vast 
territory belonged to Portugal, and thither in 1753 Pombal 
sent his brother, Francis Xavier Mendoza, as Governor, with 
instructions to harass the Jesuits, and do his best to create a 
pretext for requiring their recall to Europe. This Mendoza 
at once proceeded to do, by lending credence to the accusations 
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of the European colonists described above. He reported 
accordingly to his brother, and on June 6th, 1755, received back 
orders to take away from the Jesuit Fathers altogether (as 
likewise from the Capuchins) the temporal administration of the 
missions, a measure which shortly after was followed by the 
deportment of many of them back to Lisbon. 

Pombal’s next step was to gain over the King to an un- 
favourable view of the Society, and, as the latter was credulous 
and incompetent, this was not so difficult. He first caused a 
pamphlet to be concocted out of the false charges against the 
missionaries, which was entitled “A Short Relation of the 
Republic established by the Jesuits in the dominions of Spain 
and Portugal in the New World, and of the War waged 
by them against the armies of the two Crowns, extracted 
from the Register of the Commissaries and Plenipotentiaries 
[z.e., of Valdelirios, Freire de Andrada, and Mendoza, &c.] and 
other authentic documents.” Having poisoned the King’s mind 
by these accounts, and added to their effect by the suggestion 
that even the Jesuits in Portugal were disloyal to him, and were 
striving to divert the affections of his people from himself to 
his brother Don Pedro—a purely fictitious charge—Pombal 
next obtained leave to dismiss all the Jesuit confessors to the 
King and Royal Family, and to banish them altogether from 
the Court, that is, from all power to represent the true facts 
to his Majesty. Then, using the name of this miserable puppet 
of a Sovereign, he applied to Benedict XIV., recounting the 
offences he was imputing to the Jesuits, and demanding their 
suitable punishment. By way of instruction to Almada, the 
Portuguese representative in Rome, he sent a copy of the Short 
Relation—other copies of which he simultaneously distributed 
throughout Portugal, and sent to all the Courts of Europe. He 
also sent a second document of a similar kind, ‘but more 
elaborated, and added an accompanying letter to Almada, 
under date February 1oth, 1758, in which he speaks in the 
following terms : 


Your Excellency will find in this Relation evident proof that for 
some years past these Religious have renounced the obedience they owe 
to the Bulls and commandments of the Popes, the observance of laws 
most necessary for the maintenance of public peace in these Kingdoms. 
. . . They have sacrificed every Christian, religious, natural, and political 
duty to a blind, insolent, and unbounded passion for possessing them- 
selves of political and temporal governments, to the insatiable desire 
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to acquire and amass the goods of others, and for usurping the authority 
of Sovereigns. .. . To such a deplorable state of corruption have 
these unworthy children of a holy religion fallen in the Kingdom of 
Portugal, and still more in her dominions beyond the sea, that few 
Jesuits can be found who do not appear to be merchants, soldiers, and 
tyrants, rather than Religious. 


Here we must interrupt the history for the moment to 
comment on the true character of this Short Relation, and its 
supplement—documents which lie at the root of very many of 
the base charges against the Society with which the books of its 
enemies are filled, documents which the Brief of Suppression 
has evidently in view in one or two of its clauses. As regards 
Uruguay, the bare fact of such an order of the Two Courts 
requiring the Indians to abandon their homes and migrate 
elsewhere, is enough to account for all the disastrous con- 
sequences that followed, nor is it needful to infer any improper 
conduct in the missioners to explain them. In regard to the 
missions of Maranhdo, as likewise in regard to the missions 
in the vast district lying west of Paraguay in the diocese of 
Tucuman, these accusations of cupidity, of desire for sovereignty, 
of cruelty, are only such as were sure to be made by the greedy 
and unscrupulous European adventurers by whom the missions 
were surrounded. Often too before, as has been said, when 
persons of this class alleged their grievances against the mis- 
sionaries, the result had been to elicit official inquiries, and 
reports from Governors, Bishops, and other trustworthy persons, 
all of whom testified from the fulness of their knowledge that 
accusations of this sort were entirely false, and that the conduct 
of the missionaries was worthy of all praise. 

Thus in defence of the Paraguay Fathers may be cited the 
letter of Don Gabriel Peralta, Dean of the Cathedral of Paraguay, 
addressed to the President of the Royal Council of the Indies, 
on May 18th, 1653, the letter of the Archbishop of La Plata to 
the King of Spain, on March 3rd, 1690, the Official Report 
of Don Balthasar Garcia Ros, Governor of Paraguay, dated 
June 15th, 1705, the letter of Philip V. of Spain, to the Pro- 
vincial S.J. of Paraguay, dated November 26th, 1706, congratu- 
lating him on the good state of the missions, and attributing all 
to his care, and lastly the decree of the same King Philip V., 
dated December 28th, 1743, which rehearses the various accusa- 
tions against the missionaries, and declares that as the result of 
his inquiries he is thoroughly satisfied that the accusations are 
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groundless, and in particular gives his entire sanction to the 
system of managing and selling the produce of the lands which 
had been called merchandize. 

In defence of the Maranhdo missions may be cited the decree 
of Alphonso VI. of Portugal, of 1683, and the similar Royal 
Decree of March 31st, 1680; the Report of John de Maia, 
Governor of Maranhido, to John V., dated September toth, 1725 ; 
and that of Edwardo dos Santos, who was specially sent out by 
John V. in 1736, to make a full inquiry into the truth of charges 
laid before his Majesty by Paul de Silva-Nunez. 

In defence of the missions under the pastoral care of the 
Bishops of Tucuman may be cited the letters written by 
successive Bishops of that see, on October 8th, 1658, to Pope 
Alexander VII, on July 24th, 1720, to Philip V. of Spain, on 
April 20th, 1729, to Philip V., on November 23rd, 1730, to Pope 
Clement XII., and on December 4th, 1750, to Benedict XIV.! 

Though these numerous testimonies belong to dates 
previous to the time of Pombal, they are conclusive against his 
Short Relation, both directly, because it professes to indict the 
Jesuits of past generations, as well as his own, and indirectly, 
because it is not presumable, or even intelligible, that the 
accused and the accusers, the Jesuits and the European 
adventurers, should after all those years have suddenly inter- 
changed their natures, the former from being upright and 
devoted to being self-seeking and unscrupulous, the latter 
from being self-seeking and unscrupulous to being upright and 
devoted. Still, as regards the Uruguay disturbances we have 
contemporary evidence, thanks to the inquiry made by General 
Cevallos in 1759. This General held a high reputation for 
integrity of character and military skill, and had been sent out 
to supersede Valdelirios. He was ordered to make a searching 
inquiry into the alleged guilt of the Jesuits by Wall, the chief 
Minister at Madrid, and, as Wall was a bitter opponent of the 
Society, it might have been more to Cevallos’ interest to report 
against them. He was, however, an honest man, and he 
appointed his most capable officer, Don Diego de Salas, to 
conduct the process. Don Diego took innumerable testimonies, 


1 The text of this letter of 1750 is to be found among Pére de Ravignan’s Piées 
Justificatives, in his Clement XIII. and Clement XIV. The text of the others may 
be found among the Pices Justificatives in Charlevoix’s History of Paraguay. 
Extracts from them all may be read in Father Weld’s Suppression of the Society of 
Jesus in Portugal. 
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from the various royal officials, as well as the most respectable 
of the Indians, and wrote back thus on November 30, 1759: 


The process being now concluded, I have ascertained from it that 
not only did not a single Jesuit, and in particular not one of the eleven 
named in my instructions, in any way incite the Indians to dis- 
obedience, but on the contrary, as is established by all the depositions, 
the Fathers did all that was humanly possible to keep the Indians to 
the obedience incumbent on them. All this is confirmed by the 
declaration of the officers and generals of the army, the particulars of 
which your Excellency will see from the process, and the irresistible 
testimony of which is the clearest confirmation of what I wrote in 
my letters of October 7, 1758.! 


It may seem superfluous to add anything further to this 
overwhelming testimony, but it was preceded by a decree of the 
Council of Castille, dated April 5, 1759,” pronouncing in favour 
of the Jesuits, and declaring their adversaries to be slanderers 
and forgers; also by a decree of the Spanish Inquisition 
of May 13, 1759, forbidding any one to read the libels against 
the Society circulated in Spain by Pombal and others. Also 
we have told how the Short Relation was disseminated in many 
countries of Europe, and it should not be overlooked that the 
effect of this wide circulation of the libel was to elicit from 
many Bishops in Spain and throughout Europe letters written 
to the Sovereign Pontiff, protesting against Pombal’s libellous 
pamphlets, and recording their testimony of the exact observ- 
ance and active labours of the Society in their respective 
dioceses. Pére de Ravignan, in the work already cited, gives 
the text of fifty of these letters, which unquestionably form a 
wonderful testimony to the healthy state of the Order on the 
eve of its suppression. 

We may now resume the thread of the history. When 
Pombal’s letters reached Rome, Benedict XIV. was near his 
end. If on some occasions he had found fault with certain 
Fathers, no Pope had awarded more glowing praise to the 
Society as a whole. He was now in his eighty-third year, and 
intensely pained at the representations made to him on behalf 
of the King of Portugal. He did not wish to protect evil- 
doers from their merited punishment, but, on the other hand, 
he was sceptical about the truth of accusations so wholesale 
and so gross, and yet felt the difficulty of questioning allega- 


1 Origin. Estado, Simancas Leg. 7404; ap. Duhr, Jesuzten-Fabeln, p. 216, 
2 See Ravignan, op. cit. i. p. 505. 
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tions guaranteed by the testimony of a Sovereign. What he 
did was to appoint an Apostolic Visitor to inquire into the 
state of the Society in the Portuguese dominions, and he chose 
Cardinal Saldanha for the office. His letters to this prelate 
are extant ; one being the Brief of Appointment, in which he 
gives the necessary powers and instructions, and the other 
a letter of a more private and personal kind, explaining how 
Saldanha is to understand and execute them. What is notice- 
able about the Brief of Appointment is that it states as the 
only reason for its issue the demand of Joseph I. and the Short 
Relation which had been given to himself and his Cardinals, 
and spread throughout the world; that it orders Saldanha to 
make one visit, either by himself or by suitable subdelegates, 
to each House, College, Mission, or Residence of the Society, 
and to see all the members; to correct himself, if there should 
prove to be need, any lesser evils, but if anything grave should 
be discovered to report it to the Pope, with all information, that 
he might ponder the matter over carefully and at leisure. In this 
official letter which would have to be shown to the King and 
his Ministers, he speaks guardedly about the possibility of the 
charges proving unfounded, but what is noticeable in the private 
letter, is that he treats them as hardly credible, and is very 
insistent that the inquiry should be made only through such 
persons as might be trusted to examine impartially and 
dispassionately : also that it should be carried on secretly, 
so as to save the high and well-deserved reputation of the 
Society. He is most urgent too in this private letter that the 
terms of the Brief shall be strictly adhered to, and nothing of 
grave moment in the way of regulation or punishment done 
without its being first referred back to himself. 

Benedict XIV. signed this Brief on April Ist, 1758, and it 
reached Saldanha by the end of the month. On May 2nd he 
promulgated it, and on May 3rd Benedict died. It was on 
July 6th of the same year that Clement XIII. was elected, and 
Saldanha—or rather Pombal, to whom he showed himself 
entirely subservient—made good use of the interval of vacancy. 
No attention was paid to the private letter, or even to the 
limiting clauses of the Brief. Saldanha was to inquire carefully, 
and by visits to each Jesuit house in the Portuguese dominions. 
In fact he made no visits of inquiry, submitted no interrogations 
to the Jesuit Superiors or subjects, gave them no opportunity 
of explanation or defence, kept nothing secret, made no dis- 
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tinctions of guilty and not guilty, but on May 15th, just a 
fortnight after his reception of the Brief, declared the Jesuits as 
a body guilty of having exercised an illicit, public, and scandalous 
commerce both in Portugal and the colonies in America, Spain, 
and Asia. Surely this was not to reserve graver matters for the 
Pope’s consideration—nor was it consistent with the supposition 
that he had made any proper inquiry of his own into the facts 
on which he passed his precipitate judgment. Three weeks 
later Pombal made the Patriarch of Lisbon withdraw all faculties 
to preach and hear confessions from the Jesuit Fathers within 
his patriarchate. 

But a still heavier blow was impending. On September 14, 
the King was returning in a carriage from the house of the 
Marquis of Tavora, and was fired at. The rumour spread at 
once, and after a few weeks it was said that the Duke de 
Aveiro and the members of the Tavora family were guilty of 
the crime which they had conspired to commit. They were all 
arrested on December 12, and on January 12 they were tried. 
The trial, however, was of a remarkable kind. The natural 
tribunal for such an offence was set aside, and Pombal devised 
a court of J/xconfidenza, in which he himself was both the 
accuser and judge, two of his own creatures being added as 
assessors, The trial was secret, and we depend therefore for 
the account of it on Pombal’s untrustworthy testimony, but 
there appear to have been no depositions of witnesses taken, 
and all done was to put the accused to the torture. This 
elicited nothing damaging from the others, but the Duke de 
Aveiro was said, when able to bear the pain no longer, to have 
assented to all that they suggested to him, and then accused 
not only these nobles, but also the Jesuits, of having been in 
the plot. The nobles were executed the next day in the 
cruellest manner, but whether they were really guilty, or 
whether there had been any plot at all, is at least doubtful, 
and on the accession of the next Sovereign the innocence of 
all said to be implicated was judicially pronounced. 

When the execution was over several of the Fathers were 
cast into prison, and among them Father Malagrida. Neither he 
nor the others were ever tried for this imputed offence, nor was 
anything publicly alleged as connecting him with the supposed 
assassination. Nor again was he of all others a man likely to 
descend to such iniquity. He was one of the best-known and 
most venerated priests in the Portuguese dominions, who had 
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spent nearly forty years amidst immense labours and hardships, 
on the Brazilian mission. His services had also been much in 
request among the Royal family, and he had even been summoned 
by the Queen-mother to return from Brazil to assist her at her 
death. Nor again, if Pombal really thought him guilty, is it 
intelligible that he should have kept him in prison for two 
years, and then had him executed, not on this charge, but on a 
charge of heresy, alleged to have been committed during these 
two years of his imprisonment. As to any opinion he may or 
may not have expressed whilst in prison we have no trustworthy 
evidence to tell us. Pombal, when he wished to try him on this 
charge, took care, first of all, to displace the Grand Inquisitor 
and to appoint his own brother, Paul Carvalho, to the post, and 
similarly to change the subordinate officials. It does not seem 
that these persons even held a proper trial, for no depositions 
were ever. found, only a Report, published in 1761, which 
accuses Malagrida of having written the Lzfe of St. Anne and 
the History of Antichrist, books which if they existed and 
contained the gross absurdities the Report ascribes to them, 
convict the Father not of heresy, but of madness brought on 
by his sufferings. And it is possible that he really was mad, 
though it is highly suspicious that the books in question were 
never produced, whereas it would have been Pombal’s interest 
to produce them if he could. On September 2oth, 1761, before 
an immense concourse of people, Father Malagrida was burnt 
as a heretic, if, indeed, it is not truer to say that he suffered as 
a martyr. 

The object of this article has been not so much to relate 
the history of the Suppression in Portugal, as to show the 
motives that inspired it, and how impossible it is to gather from 
the facts a conclusion discreditable to the Society, after the 
manner of those whose argument is set down in the opening 
paragraph of this article. We must pass over therefore, in spite 
of its pathos, the story of the banishment of the Jesuits from 
every portion of the Portuguese dominions, and their deporta- 
tion to Civita Vecchia, and must pass over the still more cruel 
story of the harsh imprisonment of some two hundred in the 
dungeons of Almeida, of Belem, and of St. Julien’s, where 
they languished for eighteen years, that is, until the next reign 
commenced, when with their release came the declaration of 


their perfect innocence. 
S. F.S. 








The Politics of English Catholics during the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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NO. Il—THE SECOND PERIOD. 1568—1579. | 
ALTHOUGH it would be quite true to say that the English 
Catholics during the reign of Queen Elizabeth were not a 
political party, meaning that their influence on the whole was 
so small that it rarely effected anything in politics, yet, on the 
other hand, we must not forget the broader truth that every 
member of a body politic has some political influence. Men 
who have no votes at all, women, even children say, and some- 
times do, by the active propaganda of political ideas, take an 
appreciable share in politics. Even those who are absolutely. 
submissive, as the Russian peasant and the Hindoo, exert 
political force by reason of the support which they give collec- 
tively to some great potentate. 

The English Catholics, therefore, except when in close 
confinement, exercised some political influence during the 
reign of Elizabeth. An ever-dwindling influence certainly, 
for their power was being constantly lessened by repressive 
legislation, and their numbers steadily diminished under per- 
secution. They had no leaders, no liberty of speech, no 
organization. . Their power cannot have been great. On the 
other hand, it cannot have been quite insignificant. For many 
years they had numbers on their side, and the strong con- 
servative instincts of the nation induced many who were not 
their co-religionists to sympathize with them, and to adopt a 
policy more or less identical with theirs. We wish, therefore, 
to know how they used their power, such as it was. We also 
wish to form an idea of their leaders; to find out to what 
extent they were led by the Catholic nobles, such as the 
Northern Earls; to what extent by ecclesiastics, such as Allen, 
the future Cardinal, Doctor Morton and. Doctor Sanders. 

To pursue an inquiry like this through the second decade 
of Elizabeth’s reign, cannot fail to be a harder task than our, 
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previous study of the peaceful period with which that reign 
opened. Here we have to deal with an outbreak of civil war, 
with plans of rebellion, even of assassination. We suffer 
from an unusual dearth of materials, and the questions at 
issue have been complicated, even of late years, by careless 
workers and over-zealous controversialists. There remain, 
therefore, many minor but interesting episodes, relative to 
Catholic history at this period, which are not yet satisfactorily 
explained. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt as to the main 
lines of their policy, and it may be well to set down at once 
the events of which we seek to know the causes. 

On the 16th of May, 1568, Mary Queen of Scots crossed 
from Scotland into England. In one sense this was the death 
and burial of her cause. In the past Elizabeth had shown her 
kindness as well as hostility ; but hostility had decidedly pre- 
dominated, and now, even though her captors owned that she 
ought by rights to be set at liberty, no inspired prophet was 
needed to foretell that Mary would from henceforth be a 
prisoner till death. In another sense her captivity was her 
salvation. Her slow martyrdom eclipsed the obscure events 
which led to her fall, while her mere presence forced the 
hypocrites who wielded power in England to drop their 
disguises and show themselves in their true colours. 

The years 1568 to 1573 are among the most bloody in the 
annals of this island. Mary’s friends, the English Catholics 
among them, made repeated efforts to shake off their enemies. 
There were risings in the Highlands, on the Scottish border, 
in the Northern counties, small outbreaks in Lancashire, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk. There were preparations for revolt even in the 
South and West, where Protestantism predominated. But every 
attempt was mismanaged, all resistance was crushed, until by 
the year 1573 violence seemed to have done its work. Mary 
had neither stronghold nor champion in the whole island. 
Every Catholic lord was executed, exiled, or reduced to entire 
powerlessness. The prospects of the party were desperate. 
Then a new era sets in. In 1574 the Seminary priests began to 
arrive, and to their ministry more than to anything else is due 
that wonderful revival of the interior spirit in the Catholic body, 
which enabled it to pass victorious (though at the cost of 
incredible suffering) through a long series of grinding persecu- 
tions. For the moment, however, and until the end of the 
decade, Catholics were dead when considered as a political 
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party. We may now investigate in further detail the events 


which we have just summarized. 

When Queen Mary landed at Cockermouth, the English 
Catholics had been much reduced in numbers, and in spite of 
occasional reactions, they were still losing ground. Cecil had 
“purged ” the various professions—the Church, the universities, 
the bench of magistrates, the law-courts—in detail, leaving 
between each attack sufficient time to allow public irritation 
to subside. The House of Lords was now the only “un- 
reformed” body, for the oath of supremacy could not yet be 
exacted from its members. Yet there do not seem to have 
been more than six to ten in it whom we should call Catholics, 
in the usual modern sense of that word. 

Here we must take care to notice that this name is not 
always used in its ordinary sense. When we talk of the total 
number of Catholics in a country, we do not (as Father Morris 
has truly said) mean to restrict ourselves to those only who 
come to Mass on Sundays or make their Easter duties, and 
to exclude the considerable number of those whose practice 
does not fully conform to their religious professions. On the 
contrary, we should include at least all those who educate their 
children as Catholics and send for a priest when they come 
to die. On the other hand, we should mean to exclude those 
who are Catholic at heart only, or those who are Catholic zx 


’ For the sake of clearness, it may be well to indicate other points of view from 
which this period, 1568—1579, might be studied, but which are here passed over. 

1. Literary. The student of Catholic literature will find on consulting such 
works as John Pitts, De /ilustribus Anglie Scriptoribus, or Dodd’s Church 
History of England, that there were about twenty Catholic authors who flourished 
during this period, and that they published between eighty and a hundred volumes. 
A full history would necessarily comprise a careful study of this literature, which 
however would be here out of place. On the other hand, a review of the anonymous 
Treatise of Treasons, 1572, the chief Catholic Zo/itica/ publication of this period, 
would be very much in place, if only space and time allowed. 

2. Again, it would be interesting to study the Catholics of this period in their 
sufferings. There are numerous records showing how they were harassed by being 
summoned, fined, and imprisoned, and the era of martyrs begins after the Northern 
Rising. Seven of the sufferers, before the year 1579, are now allowed cu/tus by 
ecclesiastical authority. 

3- The special /aws and institutions of the English post-Reformation Church 
begin at this time. If we trace back our Hierarchy, through Vicars Apostolic and 
Archpriests, we finally arrive at Dr. Allen, President of Douay College, in 1569, 
whose various Bulls of faculties (Knox, A//en’s Letters, p. 458) form as it were the 
first charters of our modern English Church legislation. The faculties granted to 
Drs. Harding, Sanders, and others in 1567, to Blackwell in 1578 (Dodd, Church 
History, ii. 251), also the Bull of foundation of the English College, Rome; grants 
of Indulgences (¢.g., Knox, Douay Diaries, p. 366)—all belong to this period. 
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profession only, but conform to Protestantism in all the external 
religious worship which they pay to God. 

This definition should be carefully borne in mind when 
reading the records of this period. The distinctions between 
High Church, Low Church, and Nonconformists, though they 
already existed, were not recognized, nor called by their 
modern names. We find almost all the diplomatists of this 
time applying the term Catholic to those who gave the 
Catholics their political support. Mary’s Ambassador, the 
Bishop of Ross, the French Ambassador, De la Mcthe Fénélon, 
and the Florentine Ridolfi, are especially, perhaps intentionally, 
misleading in this matter. We can see that they had an object 
in doing so, for they desired to represent the Mary Stuart party 
as overwhelming in numbers and also as perfectly orthodox 
in creed. Even the Spanish Ambassador, who in his calm 
moments does not overlook the distinction between “Catholic ” 
and “Catholic at heart,” yet calls all allies of the Scottish 
Queen “ Catholics ” when that alliance becomes for the moment 
a matter of supreme interest. 

It is extremely hard to arrive at any clear idea of the 
relative’ strength of the three parties—the Catholics, the 
moderate Protestants, and the extreme Reformers. It might, 
for instance, be thought that Protestants would not be inclined 
to exaggerate the numbers of Catholics, but when under the 
influence of fear they readily did so. We find, for instance, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, a staunch Protestant and an old soldier, 
saying that “there are not in all this country [Yorkshire] ten 
gentlemen that do favour and allow of her Majesty’s pro- 
ceedings in the cause of religion.” Lord Hunsdon, when in 
command of Elizabeth’s forces on the Border, made a similar 
sweeping statement for the four Northern counties. In default 
of any reliable, or even approximately reliable figures, one 
may tentatively say that if we imagine all Englishmen divided 
equally among the three groups aforesaid, such a division would 
suffice to explain those variations in the balance of parties of 
which we are about to treat. Mr. Froude and others ascribe an 
even larger proportion of the inhabitants to the old faith; but 
then they do not keep to the distinction (which, however, they 
can recognize) between a practising Protestant, who is Catholic 
at heart, and a genuine Catholic. 

The unworthy reception given to Mary after her arrival 
could not fail to excite the anger of the Moderates as well as 
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of the Catholics. The excuses for her imprisonment deceived 
none but those who made them. The attempt to tarnish her 
character by producing, in her absence, the damaging evidence 
of the Casket Letters, succeeded for a moment in shocking 
those of her friends who inspected them. But it was soon 
evident that she was far more sinned against than sinning, and 
at the end of the Conferences at York and London, Mary 
claimed the victory, and the Duke of Norfolk wished to marry 
her (January, 1569). Cecil was not strong enough to resist 
this openly. He did indeed keep the reforming party in a 
ferment of excitement by seizing the Spanish treasure during 
time of peace, by allowing piracy to be carried to the most 
scandalous lengths, and by vigorously persecuting the Catholics. 
But such conduct only widened the breach with those who 
adhered to England’s hereditary policy of alliance with 
Burgundy, and of promoting English trade with the Continent. 
Since the seizure of the Spanish treasure that trade had -almost 
come to an end, and there was much discontent throughout 
the country. It seemed, therefore, that the Norfolk-Mary 
marriage scheme would not be seriously opposed, especially as 
the Privy Council passed a resolution in favour of the Scottish 
Queen marrying an English noble. The circumstances of the 
time pointed clearly enough to Norfolk as the person intended. 

In July, 1569, came a loud cry of dissent from the Scottish 
Protestants, but in England the moment for executing the 
design seemed to be drawing ever nearer and nearer, until 
Elizabeth declared herself energetically against it, and abso- 
lutely forbade the Duke to entertain the idea. Though he 
outwardly yielded, it was generally believed that he would 
not give up the attempt, and when he retired from 
Court (September 15) a general rising of the Moderates 
with their Catholic allies against Cecil and the extreme 
Protestants, was felt to be imminent. 

Though these expectations were not realized, one cannot 
help asking what the result would have been, if the Duke had 
employed force at once, and successfully. The answer would 
seem to be that the immediate effect would not have been 
very great. From the letters of the Spanish Ambassador, 
who was well informed about the hopes and fears of Norfolk’s 
party, it would seem that no elaborate plans had been made 
for such a contingency. Norfolk meant to put an end to 
Cecil’s policy of violence towards the Catholics at home, and 
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to behave well to foreign allies. He would have put a stop 
to the unworthy favour which had been recently extended to 
pirates and rebels. He would have released Mary and married 
her. Everything beyond this was unsettled, vague, left for 
future discussion. 

This may help to explain why at this critical moment he 
hesitated and was lost, through not having realized what 
conflict with a man like Cecil involved. He wrote to beg the 
Catholic Earls in the North not to stir, and then, leaving his 
castles and his county, put himself into the power of the 
Queen, who at once committed him to the Tower (October 8, 
1569). But many of the Northern Catholics, of whom the 
chiefs were Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and 
Charles Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, had by this time revealed 
their readiness to draw the sword, and were inclined to believe 
that a rising would do them more good than harm. 

The final decision to rise was not taken until about the 
middle of November, and the debates which led to that decision 
are given in the Earl of Northumberland’s confessions, with a 
fulness and frankness which won the credit even of Elizabeth’s 
Ministers. From this and much other extant evidence we 
gather the following points: (1) The rising was not the result of 
a deep laid conspiracy, or of a slowly matured plan, but the 
hasty, ill-considered outcome of a previous agitation, more 
vague and unorganized than itself. (2) No pledges of assistance 
had come from France, Spain, or Rome ; there was no foreknow- 
ledge that Elizabeth would be excommunicated. (3) It was not 
undertaken in any paroxysm of religious emotion. The domi- 
nant motive appears rather to have been one akin to despera- 
tion. The rebels felt that unless they vindicated their liberty 
by force, now that their allies the Moderates had submitted, 
absolute ruin must soon overtake them. It is true that there 
were among them one or two more enthusiastic spirits, who 
may be said to have applied the match to the smouldering train 
of angry discontent. The most influential of these among the 
nobles themselves seems to have been a lady and a Protestant, 
the accomplished Jane, Countess of Westmoreland and sister 
of the Duke of Norfolk. But the true, though not the nominal, 
leader of the whole body seems. to have been an old squire, 
Mr. Richard Norton, of Norton Conyers, High-Sheriff of 
Yorkshire. He was popularly called the Patriarch of the 
Rebellion, and must have been possessed of many noble 
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qualities, for all that there was of initiative, plan, and enthusiasm 
among the insurgents seems to have been due chiefly to him. 
By the 7th of November, 1569, the discontented Earls had 
acquired resolution enough to apply for assistance to Rome, and, 
we may well believe, to other friendly Powers. But it was not 
till the 15th that they appealed to the country, in a proclama- 
tion that commenced with a protest of loyalty to the Queen, 
and then declared their intention of restoring the ancient 
Church. In the first week they were active, endeavouring to 
rouse the country and to get possession of the Scottish Queen. 
When they found that her guards had been warned and 
strengthened, and that the rebellion was not spreading, they 
changed their ill-formed purposes, but with disastrous effect. 
Their only real chance of rousing the country was by striking 
some blow, gaining some evident success. Instead of attempt- 
ing this, they began to retreat upon the castles and domains 
of the Percys and the Nevilles, and in their proclamations 
they insisted principally on the grievance that Elizabeth’s 
Ministers are “new-set-up” men. The rising thus lost much 
of its religious character, and assumed that of an_ insur- 
rection of two feudal lords against the Crown. They were 
now only formidable enough to prevent the Queen’s officers 
from risking a battle (for their local levies consisted mainly 
of Catholics), until an army from the Protestant South was 
sufficiently near to afford security against disaster, even if 
the insurgents should succeed in winning some temporary 
success. The rebel forces were in point of fact scattered by 
their own co-religionists fighting under the royal standard. 
Whilst, therefore, this small, ill-advised and misguided 
rising was in one sense a religious and a Catholic movement, 
headed by men who could be called representatives of that 
religion, yet it by no means represented the party as such. 
The majority stood against it. The Earl of Northumberland 
in his confession shows that the insurgents were of under 
the impression that Elizabeth was excommunicate or equiva- 
lently excommunicate. This was as much as to say that they 
perceived that there were no overwhelming religious reasons 
for revolt, and that it was open to other Catholics to 
maintain that obedience to the Crown was the paramount 
duty of the moment. Their Catholic adversaries on their side 
will have found it quite possible to convince themselves that 
they too were acting from religious motives, and discharg- 
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ing a duty which was, under the circumstances, meritorious 
though extremely painful, in maintaining with arms the status 
guo of their country even under a Protestant Sovereign. 

Such is the chief lesson which the Rising of the North 
teaches us about the politics of the English Catholics as a 
body. Individually, no doubt, the English Catholics on 
Elizabeth’s side were moved by a variety of different motives. 
Some were perhaps moved by humanity ; their co-religionists 
would fare worse, they might say, if left to the mercies of the 
ultra-Protestants. Some were influenced by baser motives, by 
cowardice, by expectation of booty, and so forth. Of the 
Catholics considered as a whole, what we see is that, in spite 
of all they had hitherto suffered, they would not fight against 
the Queen. Whether they were far from revolt or near it we 
cannot say. Presumably they were not very far from it. The 
fact however remains that under a rather severe trial they 
remained faithful to her.! 

If Pope Pius V. had been near to the scene of the insur- 
rection, one can hardly doubt that he would at once have 
pronounced his ban against the English Queen, and have 
urged the English Catholics to depose her. Prudential reasons 
weighed far less with him than with the majority of the Popes. 
Moreover he, like his predecessors, had before this made offers 
of reconciliation, which had not been accepted. But the point 
of chief importance is that his surroundings were such as would 
predispose him to an immoderate use of his supreme pontifical 
powers. 

The Church of Rome needed for the moment a reformer - 
who would not stick at half measures, and the saintly Pope? 
found himself placed in a situation exactly suited to his 
character. “Vigour and rigour” were in the ascendant for the 
space of six years, to the enormous benefit of Rome and the 
very great advantage of the Church Universal. His action in 
regard of Elizabeth, on the other hand—though it led indirectly 
to certain beneficial results—was an obvious and very unfor- 
tunate failure, in regard to the main object which it was intended 
to accomplish. It is not difficult to see how this came about. 


1 Lingard’s account of the Rising of the North is an excellent piece of work. 
In Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569, he had before him the 
documents of chief importance printed in full. 

2 “That excellent pope Pus Quintus, whom I wonder his successors have not 
declared a Saint.” (Bacon, Of a Holy War. Works, Edit. 1838, i. 523.) St. Pius 
was canonized in 1712. 
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A revival of the spirit and practices of the medizval Church in 
Italy was conformable to the ideas of that country, and was 
doing immense good, and hence the idea that a decided rever- 
sion to them would be profitable in England as well. But this 
country had become, if I may say so, prematurely adult with 
the Reformation. Medizva] remedies, such as the deposition 
of the Sovereign by the Pope, were now no longer acceptable 
to the people. Paternal correction is an excellent thing, indis- 
pensable to the education of the young, but it may do unspeak- 
able harm if exercised on adults, and even on youths who, as 
sometimes happens, acquire precociously, by contact with sin, 
some of the aspirations and independence of men. 

This then is the reason which strikes one as most funda- 
mental to Pius V.’s error in excommunicating Elizabeth in 
the way which he selected. He supposed the continuance 
of a state of public opinion, which had in fact passed away. 

If we further inquire how it was that the Pope came, in 
this case, to be out of touch with his English subjects, though 
usually so full of sympathy with them, we must ascribe this 
partly to his geographical position, partly to the character of his 
advisers. It must be remembered that England was separated 
from Rome in those days by a distance as great as that 
to Australia at the present day, in this sense, that the same 
time was taken then to cover the shorter journey, as is now 
occupied by the longer one. Moreover, there were then no 
telegrams, no papers, but many wars, and a fierce persecution 
in England against any one who corresponded with Rome, 
and consequently, very little interchange of thought. The 
remoteness of Rome is of great advantage in the ordinary 
government of the Church, for it is of itself evidence that 
disputes are not decided there in that atmosphere of party 
spirit in which they generally arise. But on occasions for 
action, the great distance is an undoubted disadvantage, in so 
far as it leads to over-much authority being entrusted to 
advisers present on the spot. 

In this case the Pontiff relied on the information and 
counsel of exiles for religion. These were men whom Elizabeth 
had grievously injured, whom she was still torturing by her 
cruelties to their co-religionists. It cannot therefore be supposed 
that with all their virtues they were always the most calm and 
trustworthy of consultors. Indeed their extreme loyalty to 
the Holy See, for which they were bleeding, would help to 
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disturb their judgments. They would applaud too heartily 
such Papal resolutions as fell in with their own ideas, they 
would take too favourable a view of the effect which Papal 
pronouncements would produce on others. 

On the present occasion the counsellor on whom Pope Pius 
chiefly relied} seems to have been Dr. Nicholas Morton, 
formerly Prebendary of York, and now English Penitentiary 
at St. Peter’s. Morton had frequently but vainly urged both 
the reigning Pontiff and his predecessor to take active 
measures against the Queen. Early in 1569, he was allowed 
to proceed to England, with “authority” to inquire what 
reception the excommunication would meet with. He was 
commended by brief (13th February, 1569) to the Duke of Alva, 
and I presume that he explained to him verbally the purpose 
of his mission, which, however, would not have been very 
welcome to the Duke. Dr. Morton seems to have been in 
England at the very time when there was most talk of the 
Duke of Norfolk’s forcing on an alteration in the English 
Government, and then to have returned to Rome before the 
Northern Earls took their hasty resolution to rise. The sum 
of his report was that the time was most propitious for 
pronouncing sentence against the Queen.’ 

We do not know the exact date at which this message 
was delivered, but he tells us that the Pontiff was overjoyed at 
the news, and at once ordered proceedings against the Queen 
to be commenced, the first sessions in which Cause, as Laderchi 
informs us, bear date February the 5th, 1570.4 At that moment, 
when the rising had long since run its course and been 
suppressed in blood, when Leonard Dacre had for one instant 
unsheathed the sword anew, nothing authoritative had been 
heard in Rome even of the commencement of hostilities in 
England. The legal proceedings against the English Queen 
closed on February the 12th, and it was only on the 16th 
that the letter arrived, which the Northern Earls had despatched 
on November the 7th, a week before they took the field. It 


1 From a speech of Pope Pius, quoted in Maziere Brady’s Episcopal Succession, 
iii. 337, it would seem that the Pontiff did not communicate with the ordinary 
Conclave, but with two Cardinals only, Buoncompagno (the future Gregory XIII.) 
and Santa Croce. 

2 J. Laderchi, Continuation of Baronius’ Annales, 1569, § 270. 

3 Morton to the Cardinal of Alessandria, MS. Parma, Bib. Palatina, 651, n. 2. 

4 Laderchi, /é7¢. 1570, § 325. 
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was answered on February the 22nd, and three days later the 
excommunication itself was expedited. 

A strong Pope like Pius was able to make his subordinates 
keep silence, and (to our loss) the Ambassador’s despatches 
and the news-letters of this date give us no information as to 
the time when this thunderbolt was launched on its way. The 
probability seems to be that the Pope at once sent off a whole 
batch of copies to Roberto Ridolfi, a Florentine banker, who 
was acting as his agent in England.? When these had gone 
too far to be recalled, he despatched other copies to Alva, 
30 March, 1570, begging him to publish them, which the Duke 
(9 May, 1570) firmly refused to do. Early in this same month 
a copy was published in Rome, but only for a few hours.¢ On 
the 13th, the Spanish Ambassador in England alludes to it 
as having come into his possession, and finally, on the 25th, 
the feast of Corpus Christi, a copy was found nailed to the 
door of the house of the Bishop of London, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. John Felton, a Catholic gentleman from Norfolk, 
was executed for his share in this publication of the Bull, 
and it is said that when upon the scaffold, though he publicly 
defended the Bull, he took a costly ring from his finger and 
sent it to the Queen. The story comes to us from Felton’s 
daughter,’ and is characteristic of the relations of the English 
Catholics to their Queen. 

This is not the place to discuss the prudence of the Bull. 
Pius V. himself is said to have wept when he described its un- 
fortunate results in Consistory.6 Seventy years later Urban VITI. 
in answer to a prayer from Spain to excommunicate the King 
of Sweden, is reported to have alluded to the action of his pre- 
decessors, using the following words: “Pius V. declared Elizabeth 
[excommunicate], and before this Clement VII. [did the same to] 
the King of England, Henry VIII. . . . But with what success 
the whole world can tell. We yet bewail it with tears of 


1 Jbid. §§ 344, 365, 383. Laderchi’s chronology here is very confused. He 
forgets that Bulls are dated according to ‘‘ Old Style,” z.e., that the year was 
reckoned from March 25. 

2 Ridolfis Memorial to Gregory XIII., MS. Florence, Archivio di Stato, filza 
4,185, Original. 

% Mignet, Marie Stuart, ii. 420. 

* W. E. Schwartz, Maximilian 11, Briefwechsel mit Pius V. p. 159. 

5 Acts of English Martyrs, p. 211. 

8 Pontifex deplorans loguitur: In Anglia seviente Regina contra Catholicos, &c. 
(Maziere Brady, Episcopal Succession, ii. 337, from Corsini MSS.) 
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blood.”! But the most striking comment from a Papal point of 
view is that no subsequent Pope has followed the example of 
St. Pius, and proclaimed the deposition of a reigning Sovereign. 
The successful excommunication of Henri of Navarre (not then 
a reigning Sovereign) forms an instructive parallel, with note- 
worthy variations, to the unsuccessful decree against Elizabeth. 
The difference between the two cases may perhaps be reduced to 
this, that in the one the Pope was near enough to feel his way 
successfully, in the other he was just too far off to suit his action 
to the requirement of time and place. 

The Bull effected little or nothing in the political order. 
Some enemies of the Queen did presumably rely upon it, as 
a justification for their hostility, but their hostility would not 
have been perceptibly less, if the sentence had never been 
passed. Its provisoes concerning temporal allegiance were to 
that extent a dead letter, that when Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. 
thought of renewing the struggle, it was considered that a 
renovation of the censure would be necessary. * 

One good result followed from the action of Pope Pius. The 
Bull did more than anything else to awaken Catholics to the 
really serious nature of the struggle. The Tudor tyranny would 
not have existed but for an overgreat subservience in Tudor 
subjects. Elizabeth and even Cecil would be mild despots so 
long as the principle was admitted that religion was to depend 
upon the Sovereign’s will. After the Northern Rising a pro- 
clamation was issued in which the Queen grieved, forsooth, 
over the severity she had been compelled to use. She declared 
that she had “not any meaning to allow that any of our subjects 
should be molested ... as long as they shall show themselves 
not manifestly repugnant to the Laws of the Realm, which are 
established for the frequentation of Divine service.’* “Obedience 

1 R. Simpson, Edmund Campion, p. 371, from Record Office MSS. (Italy, 
1641—1665). It will be noticed that this quotation like the last is not from an 
official report, or signed statement. 

2 A draft for the renewal of the excommunication by Gregory XIII. is extant in 
the Vatican Archives, but it was never published. Sixtus V. does not seem to 
have done so much as this. Preparations, however, had got so far that Allen’s 
Admonition (an English explanation of the meaning of the excommunication) 
was printed off, though never distributed. In this pamphlet Allen, after alluding 
to the impossibility of executing Pius’s Bull, adds, ‘‘in which case the Church’s 
censures, so far as they concern only temporal matters, by the meaning of him 
that gave the sentence, do not bind.” (Edit. Mendham, 1842, p. xlvii.) Father 
Persons obtained from Gregory XIII. an authoritative ruling to the same effect in 


1580. 
8 S. Haynes, State Papers, 1740, p. 592. 
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to the Laws of the Realm,” what a tempting bait that was, 
and how hard to face the alternative of refusal! The Papal 
sentence did more than anything else to shatter the illusion 
that such laws were valid, or offered a valid excuse for acting 
against conscience. As it was servility to the royal power 
which threatened to bring about the total extinction of the 
Church, so this dire blow at the Royal Supremacy stiffened 
the resistance of the Catholics, and indirectly did much to 
save the cause. The reputation of Pope Pius for sanctity was 
so widely accepted, even in Protestant England, that there was 
a general tendency to interpret all his actions favourably. No 
one suspected him of worldly and unworthy motives. 

When redress of grievances is refused, and even a complaint 
is made a punishable offence, it invariably happens that secret 
agitation follows, the leaders of which claim to be representa- 
tives of multitudes of oppressed sufferers, a pretension which 
can rarely be tested satisfactorily. The prolonged intrigues, 
known as the Ridolfi Conspiracy, form an example of the working 
of this law among the unfortunate sufferers under the tyranny 
of the Tudors. 

Roberto di Pagnozzo Ridolfi, a “gentilhuomo” of Florence, 
was one of a group of Italian financiers who had risen to some 
consequence in England. The wretched financial systems of 
those days, and the frequency of piracy, made the services of 
these men a necessity. None so apt as they for negotiating 
loans and payment of ransoms, or managing exchanges of 
prisoners. But whereas Horazio Pallavicini, Guido Cavalcanti, 
Benedict Spinola, and others, worked in the Protestant interest, 
Ridolfi was patronized by the nobility of the Norfolk party and 
Mary Stuart’s Ambassador to Elizabeth, John Lesley, the Bishop 
of Ross. Lesley was indeed a loyal follower of Mary, but he was 
also her appointed advocate, and could not be reckoned a fair 
representative of any one else. In making schemes with his 
assistance Ridolfi would have been working well enough in 
her interests, but not necessarily to the advantage of the 
English Catholics. He seems, in fact, to have known but 
little of their priests and gentry, who were the real strength 
of their side. It was the “grandi Signori,” Norfolk and the 
rest, “Catholics at heart” only, if even that, who constituted 
the party in his eyes. It is only with many reserves that Ridolfi 
can be accepted as a spokesman for the party in which we are 
interested. 
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He had also relations with Pope Pius. Three of his letters 
survive in the Vatican archives,! and they show us that he was 
at first only a very casual correspondent, but that after the 
Northern Rising he was entrusted with money for the Catholic 
cause, and could then pose as an accredited Papal agent. Ina 
later memorial he claims to have been entrusted (as we have 
already seen) with the publication of the Bull of excommuni- 
cation. 

Viewed as records of the politics of the English Catholics 
these letters are disappointing. They are vague, and less 
instructive than the reports which the French and Spanish 
Ambassadors wrote at the same time and on the same subject. 
They are the work of a zealous but somewhat garrulous 
amateur, not of a professional diplomatist. Suffice it here to 
say that he reports the plans of the Norfolk party (with 
perhaps studied confusion between its Catholic and non- 
Catholic members), and enables us to see how, with ever- 
increasing consciousness of their own weakness they came to 
lean more and more upon hope of aid from Spain and France. 
First they wished that these Powers would join to boycott 
English commerce (1569), then that the French would help 
Mary’s friends in Scotland and the Spaniards those in England 
by lending them arms and money (September, 1570), and 
finally (March, 1571) that troops should be sent to form the 
rallying-point for a rising. As the main interest in the Ridolfi 
conspiracy lies in its close, we may omit for the present the 
discussion of his plans. Some of them, how many we cannot 
say for certain, were mere castles in the air. 

On March the 25th, 1571, Ridolfi left London for Brussels, 
where he communicated all his plans to the Duke of Alva, 
Governor of the Netherlands, but signally failed to convince 
him of their feasibility. The Florentine then went on to Rome, 
and explained his views to the zealous Pope, who seems to have 
approved of them and to have sent him on to Madrid to lay 
the whole matter before Philip, with whom their execution or 
rejection finally lay. 

In the meantime Alva had despatched to his master a long 
and carefully reasoned report on the whole scheme.? In its 


! Vat. Archives, Arm. i. 17, f. 99, dated 18 April, 1569; Varia Politicorum, 99, 
ff. 175, 171, dated 1 July, and 1 September, 1570. They are, however, anony- 
mous and in cypher, so that they must be identified by internal evidence only. 

2 A, Teulet, Relations Politiques, v. 74—87. 
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present state he entirely rejected it, expressing for Ridolfi’s 
military plans that supreme scorn which one might expect 
from an old soldier when criticizing a talkative banker. His 
main objection to the Ross-Ridolfi scheme was that it turned 
on the Spaniards taking the initiative in sending troops from 
Flanders to England. This he considered an absurd demand, 
considering the hostility of France and of Germany, and the 
danger of revolt at his base. But Elizabeth was then ill with an 
ulcer in the leg, which was popularly believed to be cancerous. 
“If she died, naturally or otherwise, or fell into the power of 
the Duke of Norfolk,” then, Mary being heir to the throne, she 
could be supported without offence to other Powers, and the 
project would be quite practicable. Under these circumstances 
it is easy to understand why Philip paid no great attention to 
Ridolfi’s own plans (which however were duly taken down in 
writing and reported upon as soon as he arrived at Madrid), 
but appointed a special commission to consider the Duke of 
Alva’s amendment to them. 

On the 7th of July a session of this Junto was held, and 
the rough notes, taken down at the council-board, of what the 
different speakers said, are still extant, though the meaning of 
many of the jottings is certainly not obvious. There was a 
general consensus that the modified scheme was one with 
which the King ought to co-operate, and the Duke of Alva’s 
suggestion, the capture or death of the Queen of England, was 
pronounced by more than one speaker to be the point on which 
all must turn. The idea seems to have been to seize her while 
making a progress through the houses of the nobles. Once 
safely within the castle of one of the confederates, she might be 
captured with little difficulty. 

There can therefore be no doubt that the death of 
Elizabeth by violence, as an alternative at least, was declared 
in Philip’s Council to be a matter very conducive to his interests. 
This is bad enough, a melancholy indication of the irritation 
which had been caused in Spain by the English policy of 
pin-pricks, injuries, and bad faith, though considering the 
circumstances of the times, I do not think that we ought to 
profess great astonishment at it. On the other hand, we ought 
surely to be a good deal surprised at the turn which too many 
modern historians have given to their accounts of these proceed- 
ings. Almost all of them have entirely suppressed the fact 
that the matter was mentioned as an alternative only, and asa 
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secondary alternative. Even M. Mignet, the fairest writer on 
this subject, has emphasized that alternative by italics and 
repetitions not found in the documents, with the result that 
the meaning of the original speakers has been decidedly altered. 

The original offender in this matter seems to have been 
Don Tomas Gonzalez (or at least the editor of his posthumous 
work, Apuntamientos para la historia del Rey, Don Felipe 
Segundo, in the Memorias of the Academy of History at 
Madrid, for 1832), who substitutes in inverted commas the words 
“to seize upon the person of the Queen and put her to death,” 
for “to capture the Queen or put her to death,” which occur in 
the first line of the rough report of the proceedings in Council 
on July 7th! This error was unfortunately copied by Lingard, 
from whom it has been too readily accepted by Hosack and 
many others. M. Mignet had recourse to the original document, 
which he has printed, and given in his text a summary 
of it, which would be fair enough but for his use of italics. 
Mr. Froude took the trouble to recopy correctly the original 
document at Simancas with his own hand, but in his text he 
returns to Gonzalez’s error, which he amplifies and insists upon 
with an emphasis which has not failed to make itself remem- 
bered. The injustice thereby done to the Spaniards is very 
regrettable, and the misrepresentation of history serious. The 
plan of Ridolfi was that Elizabeth should be treated as she 
was treating Mary. The chance of her being slain, while the 
attempted arrest was being made, was too obvious to be over- 
looked, but that is quite a different thing from the construction 
put upon the documents by Mr. Froude. 

When this conspiracy came to the knowledge of Lord 
Burleigh (August, September, 1571), as it was morally sure to 
do, after its various threads had been pulled by- so many 
people for so long a time, the Duke of Norfolk and several of his 
servants were executed, the Queen of Scots all but lost her life, 
and the lesser nobles who had been concerned suffered severely 
in the way of restraint and fines. But the English Catholics 
do not seem to have suffered any very special increase of perse- 
cution, none of them in fact seem to have been directly 
implicated. The debates of the Cabinet of Madrid were not 


1 ** Apoderarse de la persona de la Reina Isabel y matarla” (Apuntamientos, 
p. 113), for ‘‘matar 6 prender la reina,” given by Mignet, Marie Stuart (1854), 
ii. 428. Froude’s Transcripts, British Museum, Addi¢iona/, 26,056, B, fol. 216, gives 
the same reading as Mignet. 
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known till the “opening of the archives” in the last century, 
and the notoriety which now attaches to Ridolfi’s name is of 
modern growth.? 

After unravelling Ridolfi’s conspiracy (August, 1571), Cecil 
never rested until he had worked upon Mary’s friends, Scotch 
as well as English, all the vengeance which his mistress would 
permit. The life of the Scottish Queen was spared for the 
present, but upon her adherents a relentless war was carried on 
until the last strong place which held out for her in Scotland 
had surrendered, and the power of the Regent, Morton, had 
been established on a secure footing. By that time the whole 
Marian party, at home and abroad, had been reduced to power- 
lessness. The Spanish Ambassador had been expelled and the 
Bishop of Ross was in prison. France was getting weaker and 
weaker through the ravages of the wars of religion, and Spain 
was so desirous of peace at any price, that in 1575 Requesens, 
the Governor of Flanders, sent two hundred of the leading 
Catholic exiles out of the Spanish territories in order to come 
to terms with England.’ 

If during these events the English Catholics were at peace, 
that peace was but the calm of despair. They had no leader. 
The nobles, who had hitherto been regarded as such, had either 
died on the scaffold or lost their reputation, for they had not 
been steadfast or prudent. Their privileges and rights of 
exemption enabled them to protect some of their friends against 
sudden attacks of persecution, but they were no longer the 
representatives of the party. A new body of men were rising 
to take that place. In 1567, Allen had founded a Seminary for 
priests at Douay, and it was during this dark period that the 


1 A good article on this subject will be found in THE MONTH for 1875 (xxii. 
203, 333). There is indeed not the slightest reason for supposing that Pius V. 
discussed the question of Elizabeth’s capture and its alternative, but it is a mistake 
to presume that the Pope’s high reputation requires us to believe that he would have 
heard of it with the same horror that we should. The times were very rough, the 
irritation given very great. Under such circumstances men of zeal may be carried 
to strange lengths. Lingard, besides the unwitting error already pointed out, 
appears to me to be too suspicious of Ridolfi. The man certainly put very exagger- 
ated value upon himself and_.his negotiations, Alva’s comment, ‘‘un gran parlachin ” 
(a great babbler), should be remembered. He must however have been substantially 
honest, and his papers are reliable on the whole. Mignet, Marie Stuart, 1854, ii. 
130—148, and 421—431, appears to me to give the most scholarly account of the 
affair, which is yet in print, though it requires the corrections mentioned above. 
Mr. Froude, over and above the great error already mentioned, has as usual 
‘* scarcely a paragraph free from some mistake.” 

* K. de Lettenhove, Huguenots et Geux, ili, 507—519 
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Seminarists began to return and comfort their suffering co- 
religionists. Small as were their numbers, their earnestness 
and zeal could not but make itself felt. In 1573, it was rumoured 
that Sander, or Harding, or Allen would be made a Cardinal, 
and the report at least shows the direction which men’s minds 
were taking. In 1575, Allen was summoned to Rome to advise 
the Pope on the “ English Enterprise,” and the event marks the 
first commencement of a new epoch in the political history 
of the English Catholics, that of the predominant influence 
of the clerical party and the exiles. In after-years this change 
brought considerable, yet not unmixed, good to the cause ; but 
for the moment it made no perceptible difference to the hard 
fate of the party in England. Nor, again, was their lot affected 
by the romantic plans of Don John of Austria for the liberation 
of Mary and overthrow of her rival, plans which the Pope 
heartily approved, but which had to be relinquished as soon 
as made, and presumably never came to the knowledge of the 
Catholics in England. Other wild and impracticable endeavours 
to relieve them were made, and made in vain, at the end of 
our period by Stukely, Sanders, and Fitzmaurice. “ The attempt 
of Stukely blew over into Afric,” wrote Bacon, “and that of 
Sanders and Fitzmaurice had a spice of madness.”! These 
events had no intimate connection with the fortunes of the main 
body of the English Catholics. Their fuller treatment may 
therefore be reserved until the position and politics of the 
English exiles can be studied by themselves. 

The end of the second decade of Elizabeth’s reign closed 
dark and threatening for the Catholics of England. Besides 
the war of extermination waged everywhere against their open 
friends both at home and abroad, the ugly zest for persecution 
had grown apace. To keep alive the fire of hatred for Rome 
had now become a religious duty. In England, Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs was exposed for public perusal side by side with 
the Bible, Buchanan’s Deéectio was distributed gratuitously by 
English Ambassadors abroad. Prosecutions for hearing Mass 
and staying away from Protestant services increased. The 
blood of the martyrs began to flow again. We have nearly 
reached the supreme moment when Cecil was to do his utmost 


to stamp out Catholicism at any cost. 
J. H. POLLEN. 


1 F, Bacon, Of a War with Spain. Works, ii. 537. 
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ALTHOUGH Mr. Mallock’s recent “Cipher” article in the 
Nineteenth Century will certainly not have added to his own 
reputation for shrewdness, he has nevertheless rendered an 
unintentional service to Shakespearian study by the thorough 
exposure of Mrs. Gallup and her congeners, of which his indis- 
cretion has been the occasion. For a good ten years to come 
we shall probably be free from any fresh attempt to discover a 
cipher inserted by Bacon in the Folio Shakespeare. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that after the fiasco of Mr. Donnelly’s 
Great Cryptogram towards the close of the eighties, a still 
more extravagant attempt to exploit the same idea in a 
slightly altered form should have followed with so short an 
interval. 

But it is not so much the object of the present paper to 
drive an additional nail into the coffin of the fictitious Bacon 
cipher as to call attention to the character of Bacon’s real 
invention. Inventor in this matter he undoubtedly was, though 
the contrary has been asserted by over-zealous Shakespearians, 
Neither in the tedious medizval Steganographia of Trithemius, 
nor in the more compendious adaptation! of the Neapolitan 
scientist, Giovanni Battista Porta (1563), nor in the scholarly 
work of Blaise de Vigenere (1587),? nor even a little after 
Bacon’s own exposition, in the Cryptomenyticis et Cryptographie 
of “ Gustavus Selenus,” z.e., Duke Augustus of Brunswick, do we 
find the fundamental principle of the cipher omnia per omnia 
turned to profit. Porta, it is true, suggests a method of 
signalling with two torches, and Vigenere shows how each of 
the letters of the alphabet may be written, not only in two, but 
in four different ways for the purpose of introducing a concealed 


1 De Furtivis Literarum Notis. There were many subsequent editions of this 


book published both in Italy and France. 
2 Traite des Chiffres. This also appeared in more than one edition, 
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message into an ostensibly innocent and straightforward letter. 
None the less, Bacon’s device seems to me to have originated 
independently, and, what is more, he has fully realized the 
importance of simplicity in such a contrivance, and its value for 
other purposes besides those of mere cryptography. The 
alphabet framed by him is in fact identical in principle with 
the dot and dash system of the Morse code. 


It is no mere toy [he says] to amuse a careless hour. For a method 
is disclosed therein whereby the thoughts of the mind can be conveyed 
to any distance, provided only some medium exist which can carry so 
far, so as to be perceptible to sight or hearing ; as for instance by bells, 
or trumpets, or flashes, or the report of cannon, and other such things. 


It is, however, as a method of secret writing that the 
invention occurred to him, when he was a young man in Paris, 
and he seems to suggest that he had proved it by experience 
to be practically useful. It has, he declares, 


the highest recommendation possible in a cipher, viz., that every- 
thing may be conveyed in everything (af omnia per omnia significari 
possint), upon this only condition that the infolded message should not 
be more than one-fifth the length of the document which contains it. 
Other restriction of any kind there is none. 


By his omnia per omnia (everything in everything) Bacon 
means that a despatch of any description whatever can be 
written in any terms or in any ink, or in any civilized language, 
and in the writing of this perfectly natural and unsuspicious- 
looking letter may be conveyed a message, equally subject to 
no restriction except that of length, couched in any terms, and 
if desirable in a different language from the document containing 
it. It is obvious that such a system, if only it can be secured 
from risk of decipherment, possesses many advantages over any 
arrangement of numbers, letters, or hieroglyphics which betrays 
its mysterious character at a glance. For the purpose of secret 
service where messengers are not trustworthy, or for the Intelli- 
gence Department in time of war, it may often be most desirable 
to mislead all readers except the person for whom the despatch 
is intended. A document in cipher, though it be undecipher- 
able to all save those who possess the key, is lost without 
compensation if it falls into the wrong hands. A fictitious letter 
enclosing a secret message may, if captured, at least deceive the 
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enemy, while sometimes it may even be allowed to reach its 
destination, and thus to give the information it was intended 
to convey. 

Lord Bacon’s cipher, if a little cumbrous in point of length, 
is at least admirable for its simplicity. If we take two classes 
of symbols of any nature—say noughts and crosses, or dots and 
dashes, or longs and shorts (— and ~ ), or low notes and high 
notes, or red flags and white flags, or, as Bacon himself does, 
two letters, a and 4, we may combine these symbols in groups 
of five in 32 different ways. As the number of letters in the 
alphabet is only 26, or, omitting ~ and 7, only 24, this number 
of combinations is more than sufficient for our purpose. Arrange 
then a symbol alphabet of five elements, that is to say, set 
down to represent each letter of the alphabet one of these 
combinations of five dots and dashes, or a’s and @’s; thus: 


A aaaaa I .abaaa R baaaa 
B aaaab K abaab S baaab 
C aaaba L ababa T baaba 
D aaabb M ababb V baabb 
E aabaa N abbaa W babaa 
F aabab O abbab X babab 
G aabba P abbba VY babba 
H aabbb Q abbbb Z babbb 


This is what Bacon calls a biliteral alphabet, ze, the con- 
stituent elements of speech are here represented not by twenty- 
four different symbols, but by the combinations of two only, a 
and 4. If we want to use this for sending a secret message, the 
first process will be to resolve the letters of that message into 
their biliteral equivalents. To take a very brief example, a 
secret despatch has to be sent: “ Destroy the bridge.” This, in 
its biliteral form, will read : 


D E S T R 
aaabb aabaa baaab baaba baaaa 
O ¥ a H E 
abbab babba baaba aabbb aabaa 
B R I D G E 


aaaab baaaa abaaa aaabb aabba aabaa 


Now, says Bacon, to enfold this message it is necessary to 
have a “biformed alphabet” (alphabetum biforme) which may 
represent all the letters of the common alphabet, both capitals 
and smaller characters, in a two-fold shape as each one may find 








—EE SS ESE — ——— —— EE 
FT pag eee Reece rere pros ae rs es ro = ee ae aoe —— > * 
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convenient. And here, let me note, comes in the misunder- 
standing which in a certain sense may be held responsible for 
all Mrs. Gallup’s preposterous revelations. That enterprising 


Exemplum eA lphabeti Biforms. 
a. bababababah ebab 
AL aa BBC Cc DDML 


«. baba bahat aha bet. 

LE. BGG Gy gh KC 

abhbhabababhablabal 

a. f. aba, Reha. haba. f. aka. 
NMns.0 OooPSp g. Q974 Ry 


b. a.b.a$8. ab a. baba. bab ab. 
Ror. SSse LL ee. VD ».0.u.m. 


haul atat £602 
YD. w.0.X. Kx. VV yy BRAK 


BACON’S SPECIMEN OF A “BIFORMED ALPHABET.” 
From the De Augmentis of 1623. 


person, having made up her mind that a cipher at all costs 
must be discovered in the plays, has chosen to assume that 
when Lord Bacon speaks of a “biformed alphabet” he must 
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mean two different founts of italic type. That two different 
founts of type might be used for such a purpose, if there were a 
question of representing the cipher in printed characters, no one 
would wish to deny, but nothing can be more certain than that 
Lord Bacon was not thinking of printing, or of founts of italic 
type, but only of a despatch written by hand, and consequently 
that he used for his illustrations two distinct forms of script. If 
two founts of italic type had been in his mind, as Mrs. Gallup 
supposes, he would surely have been content to have his own 
specimens printed in type; but, instead of that, Lord Bacon 
went to the expense of having four different blocks engraved to 
imitate handwriting. Here, for instance, is the “Specimen of 
the biformed Alphabet” given in the first edition of the De 
Augmentis. The most uninstructed person cannot surely fail 
to perceive that this is not printed from founts of italic type— 
the conclusive proof being that the tails of some letters, such as 
the capitals Z, K, and Z, actually intersect. Besides, who ever 
saw italic types in which were found letters resembling the d@’s, 
ps, g’s, and y’s given here? The alphabet is evidently meant 
to represent wrz¢ten letters. 

The extraordinary thing is that intelligent persons, who 
had either the original or Mrs. Gallup’s facsimle! before them, 
should fall into the error of describing the above table, or the 
specimen Latin letter which follows, as printed from two founts 
of italic type. Yet not only Mrs. Gallup, who was interested 
in suggesting this idea, but Mr. Mallock, who elucidated her, 
Mr. Candler, who attacked her conclusions in the January 
Nineteenth Century, and the unnamed correspondent who covered 
a full page of the Zimes with facstmiles, have all followed like 
sheep in the same track. “ Bacon,” says Mr. Mallock, “takes an 
entire page from one of Cicero’s letters, and so prints it in italics 
from two founts, similar to those in the alphabet just given.” ? 
Here is a slightly reduced facsimile of the first portion of this 
letter. The veriest tyro must surely see that this also was not 
printed from type, but from an engraved block. If nothing else 


1 Mrs. Gallup’s facsimiles were taken not from the London edition of the 
De Augmentis (1623), but from the Paris edition of 1624. The latter contains many 
blunders, but none the less the specimens of the ‘‘Biformed Alphabet,” &c., as in 
the London edition, were printed not from types, but from engraved blocks. 

2 The Mineteenth Century and After, December, 1901, p. 923. So again, p. 925: 
‘* He (Bacon) uses two italic alphabets of capitals and small letters complete ;” and 
p. 926: ‘* Bacon employs two slightly different forms of italics.” 
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showed this, the words Regzs Legatus in the last line would 
suffice to prove the fact conclusively. 


Fhe omny off 088, ac pobiies s puetats ics 
ones satifacto omnabae : Miheiprenane 


quam satisfacao . Lanta est enummagas = 
sudo tuorum erga me meritoram,viquonss 
’ os ta Ps A 

am tu, nisi perfecta re, GE Menon conguseg= 


ti; ego, guia nonsdgn in tua casa tffrcro, 


pitam make CSE acerbar fatem. caa= 


sa hace vant: , 8 Regis Gyatar 


A , ; 
apres necnnia noc ab0urnat Necaniunr 


FACSIMILE OF CICERO’S LETTER ENFOLDING CIPHER MESSAGE. 


From Bacon’s De Augmentis, 1623. 


Similarly, Mr. H. Candler, reproducing in the Mineteenth 
Century for January two papers previously contributed by him 
to Baconiana, remarks: “I am not here referring to Bacon’s 
own illustrations of his cipher, which w#th the founts he uses 
are clear. enough.” And what is more extraordinary still, 
the anonymous correspondent in the 7imes, urging against 
Mrs. Gallup the argument from tied letters, or as he prefers to 
call them “digraphs,” shows that his acquaintance with the 
subject is after all but second-hand, for he remarks that Bacon, 
in his illustrations of the cipher, “caused the ordinary digraph 
ct, invariably printed in one type in those days, to be printed as 
two separate letters, ct, showing, I think, conclusively that in 
his cipher, as applied to printing, digraphs must be kept out of 
the print.” This is true enough in itself, but unfortunately 
Bacon was not giving an illustration of his cipher as applied to 
printing, otherwise we should have to say that he caused the 


1 P. 40. 
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entire word Legatus (not to speak of the rest of the letter) to be 
printed as one character, which is obviously absurd. 

To return to our “biformed alphabet,” we note that Bacon 
suggests that the two sets of differently shaped letters, capital 
and ordinary, should be chosen “as best suits each one’s 
convenience” (frout cuique commodum sit). Obviously he is 
thinking that handwritings differ, and that a man should choose 
that form of letters for his two alphabets which will harmonize 
best with his ordinary writing, so as to offer the least risk of 
detection. Curiously enough, Bacon’s own handwriting is remark- 
able for the extreme variety of shape which he gives to his 
letters. It is not merely that a stroke is sometimes prolonged 
and sometimes contracted, or that a loop in some places appears 
where elsewhere we find a line; but he seems deliberately to 
have cultivated the habit of forming his letters in different 
ways. In a few lines of writing, sometimes even in the same 
word, we meet three or four radically distinct shapes of g¢, 4, a, 
&c., indeed of all the letters in the alphabet. This peculiarity, 
it is true, stamps much of the penmanship of the period, espe- 
cially when Englishmen were writing Latin ; but Bacon’s want of 
uniformity is remarkable, even amongst his contemporaries, and 
we may very well believe that he deliberately cultivated this 
peculiarity as a security against detection in case he should 
choose on occasion to employ his biliteral cipher. Save and 
except perhaps the private notes of his Promus, nearly all the 
specimens of Bacon’s handwriting that I have seen look as if 
they had been written to convey some secret message on the 
principle of the biformed or triformed alphabet ; and I would 
respectfully suggest to those ingenious persons whose occupa- 
tions leave them leisure for a prolonged cipher hunt, that 
Bacon’s correspondence with friends at a distance is much more 
likely to contain some infolded hidden meaning, than the 
printed sheets which probably owe their peculiarities to the 
carelessness of his compositors. 

Having then provided himself with two “alphabets” or 
distinct ways of forming each letter, the cipher-writer is 
instructed by Bacon to pen an “exterior epistle,” 22, any 
despatch whatever which may seem to fit the circumstances, 
without arousing suspicion should it fall into the wrong hands. 
But in copying this exterior epistle, the individual letters are to 
be written according to the law dictated by the biliteral resolu- 
tion of the message to be sent. We were supposing above that 
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an officer wanted to convey the secret order: “Destroy the 
bridge.” Resolving this into its biliteral equivalent, it gave us— 
D E S = R 
aaabb aabaa baaab baaba baaaa 
O Y 
abbab babba 

&c. Guided by this, the writer of the “exterior epistle” will 
choose for the form of his letters the shape corresponding to the 
a’s and #’s of the secret message. Thus, the first three letters 
will be written in the shape of the first alphabet, the next two 
in that of the second alphabet, the next two again in the first 
alphabet, and so on. Taking a rough illustration, and using 
roman and italic types to indicate the differences of the written 
letters in Bacon’s first and second alphabet, we might construct 
the exterior epistle thus : 


NotHing of momené fas happened since I /as¢ communicated with 
you. Zhe enemy have been szghted but. . . 


From this fragment the recipient who knew the secret, would 
easily spell out the message “ Destroy the bridge.” 

But of course the best illustration is the facsimile given 
above which reproduces accurately, though on a somewhat 
smaller scale, the example of a wrtten cipher despatch supplied 
by Bacon himself. If any reader will take the trouble carefully 
to compare the letters of the epistle, Ego omni officio, &c., with 
the alphabet engraved on p. 152, and to classify them as a or 4 
according as they represent the first or the second of the 
alternative forms provided in the alphabet, he will obtain out 
of the first two lines the following biliteral message : 


Ego omni officio ac potius pietate erga te 
abb ba,aa baa,baaa a,a aabb,ab aaa,baab ajaaa aa 
Pp E R D I T A 


caeteris  satisfacio omnibus. Mihi ipse nun, 
aabaa,baa aa,aabaa,baa ab,ababb, abaa a,abb aa,a 
Ss M N 

Dividing the series of a’s and @’s into fives, and comparing 
them with the key given on p. 151, we find that the message 
resolves itself into the Latin words, Perditae res, Min (darus), &c. 
If we had gone on further we should have evolved the words : 
Mindarus cecidit, milites esuriunt. Neque hinc, &c., the Latin 
equivalent of the despairing appeal—“All is lost; Mindarus 
has fallen ; the soldiers are starving ; from here (lies no escape).” 
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It does not require much imagination to appreciate the fact 
that even in these our days a similar system of cipher corres- 
pondence might prove extremely useful for military purposes or 
for secret service. It may sometimes be very convenient to 
appear to place implicit reliance in messengers and to allow 
them to read the tenor of the despatch they are carrying. Very 
possibly such a despatch may be copied in the interest of some 
hostile agency before it reaches its destination, but the addressee 
alone has the clue to the really vital portion of its contents. A 
special advantage seems to me to lie in the fact that the writing 
of the exterior epistle need not in any way be time wasted. A 
commander may often have information to communicate which 
only acquires significance when read in the light of some 
additional circumstance communicated secretly. General Buller, 
for instance, advancing to the relief of Ladysmith, would like to 
communicate to General White his intention to attack at a given 
point on a given day. He states in an exterior epistle that he 
has with him three divisions, consisting of such and such 
regiments, entering into considerable detail, and he explains 
that the country presents such and such obstacles to his 
advance. This the enemy may read without being much the 
wiser. But the secret, enfolded message notifies General White 
that an attack will be made with the first division at such a point, 
and with the second at such a point, on a particular day ; which 
information imparts quite a new significance to the details of the 
open despatch. On the other hand, if it be desirable to give 
false information in the exterior epistle, which is to serve merely 
as a blind, nothing can be easier than to say so in the hidden 
cipher, or a convention may be adopted by which the occurrence 
of, say, the letter 7, at the head of the secret message, is to be 
understood to cancel the contents of the despatch which meets 
the eye. 

Of course, the really important question is how far Bacon’s 
invention offers security from decipherment. I may confess 
that, for my own part, it seems to me that with a few slight 
modifications, such as must. occur to any person of moderate 
ingenuity, the biliteral system, to use the words of a great 
eighteenth century authority on such matters, “is one of the 
most ingenious methods of writing in cipher and the most 
difficult to be deciphered of any yet contrived.”? 

Of course, if those who employ it adhere closely to Bacon’s 

1 Thicknesse, 4 TZreatise on the Art of Deciphering, p. 13. 
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published description in all particulars, any one who had an 
inkling of this kind of artifice would find no great difficulty in 
interpreting the secret message. But the system lends itself 
readily to a variety of complications which would baffle the 
skill of the most astute decipherer. In the first place, the 
message to be sent may itself be in cipher, or in a different 
language; again, as everything depends on the point where 
the counting of the groups of five letters begins, it would be 
wise to establish some secret convention as to the point of 
departure. This might vary with the date, eg., despatches 
written in February might begin with the second letter, those 
written in June with the sixth. Again, a convention might be 
agreed upon that certain letters in the exterior epistle should be 
nulls (ze. should not have any cipher value), ¢g., z or c; this 
would greatly hamper any attempt at decipherment, especially 
if an affectation was maintained of writing these very letters 
in different ways. And finally, of course, it would be ridiculous 
to use the identical key of biliteral values which Bacon has left 
in print. The number of possible arrangements is practically 
infinite, and a different arrangement might, if necessary, be 
employed for every day of the year. In Bacon’s system, the 
frequently recurring letter Z is expressed by aadaa, one 
would be careful to select something less symmetrical, say, 
abaab or aaaba. By a few simple modifications of this sort, 
it would be easy, I think, to frame a long cipher letter which 
would absolutely defy interpretation by any one who lacked the 
key, even though the would-be decipherer was fully advised 
beforehand that a biliteral cipher was latent under the plainly 
written text. 

It seems highly probable that Bacon himself, as remarked 
above, used the system for practical purposes, and, if he did, we 
may take it for granted that the exposition printed in the 
De Augmentis did not lay bare his own secret devices. Tojudge 
merely by his handwriting, he might easily have employed 
without fear of detection that compendious triliteral alphabet 
recommended by Bishop Wilkins.! And it is worthy of remark 


1 John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, and one of the founders of the Royal Society, 
who died in 1672, expatiates upon the advantages of Bacon’s system, and remarks: 
‘* This way of secrecy may be serviceable for such occasions as these : Suppose a man 
were taken captive, he may by this means discover to his friends the secrets of the 
enemies’ camp, under the outward forme of a letter persuading them to yield. Or, 
suppose such a man were forced by his owne handwriting to betray his cause and 
party, though the words of it in common appearance may expresse what the enemie 
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that we find him writing to Sir Tobie Matthew, who was living 
abroad, and a person likely to be much in need of a cipher for 
his correspondence, in the following terms : 


Those works of the Alphabet are in my opinion of less use to you 
where you are now than at Paris, and therefore I conceived that you 
had sent me a kind of tacit countermand of your former request. But 
in regard that some friends of yours have still insisted here, I send them 
to you; and for my part I value your own reading more than your 
publishing them to others. 


This letter was written several years before the publication 
of the /ustauratio Magna, and it seems likely, as Mr. Spedding, 
the editor of Bacon, allows, that those “ works of the alphabet ” 
refer to some more developed treatment of the question of 
ciphers, such as we find in condensed form in the De Augmentts. 
Matthew acted as censor in ordinary to the Chancellor in literary 
matters, but it is evident that there is question here of a service 
to be rendered fo Matthew and not by Matthew to Bacon. 
Moreover, the concluding words seem to convey a hint that 
Matthew had better keep the papers to himself—a very natural 
piece of caution if Bacon were communicating a treatise on 
ciphers in which he was practically interested. 

It has already been said that the principal object of this 
paper was not to refute Mrs. Gallup, which at the present stage of 
the discussion would be to slay the slain, but rather to make 
known the true nature of Bacon’s system of secret writing. It 
seems worth while, however, to point out, as I have already 
shown elsewhere, that the biliteral cipher cou/d not have been 
employed with the italic used in Bacon’s time, without imminent 
risk of detection. The printers of that age invariably used 
“tied-letters ” for a great number of combinations ; that is, they 
employed one character to print two letters. Even now-a-days 
we do not print the letters fz separately, but 7, the crook of the 
J dotting the z, and the letters not being separable, but forming 
one piece of type. Similarly, we print 7, 7, fi, and 7, all as 


do’s desire ; yet the involved meaning (which shall be legible only to his confederates) 
may containe anything else which he has a mind to discover to them.” Bishop Wilkins, 
for his own part, inclines to favour a triliteral cipher which has the advantage of 
requiring an exterior epistle only three times its length to enfold it, but is attended 
with the difficulty of devising three distinct ways of writing each letter of the alphabet. 
It would not be easy, it seems to me, in any modern handwriting, to make these 
three alphabets so clearly distinct as to be capable of accurate decipherment, without 
at the same time betraying peculiarities which would excite suspicion. But a good 
deal would obviously depend upon the skill of the writer. 
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single characters. But in the seventeenth century many more 
such tied-letters were used than at present ; s¢, sf, ct, and ss were 
almost invariably so printed, and very often sé, //, as, us, and ¢s. 
Now, it is of the very essence of the Bacon cipher that each 
letter may have to be taken from either of two alphabets, and 
hence it will constantly be happening that the first letter of one 
of these combinations ought to belong to one alphabet, the 
second to another. When this occurs, it is obvious that the 
letters must be printed separately, and not as one character, 
since they now belong to different founts. Consequently, in 
any attempt that might be made to set up a cipher by the use 
of two different founts of italic type, the fact would betray itself 
over and over again to the discerning reader by the separation 
of letters which would naturally have been “tied” together as one 
character. Now, here is a specimen of the italic of Bacon’s 
Novum Organum, which Mrs. Gallup believes to contain a biliteral 
cipher ; it includes no less than 47 tied letters, yet there is only 


f i cows oVreve 


offra autem ratio , ut opere ardua , ita dite 
facilis ef.. Ea emm eft, vt certitudins gradus con- 
Rituamus , Senfum per reduélionem quandam tuea- 
mur , fed: Mentis opus quod Senfum fubfequitur , 
plerunque reijciamus;nouam autem Cy certam viam, 
ab ipfts Senfium: perceptionibus , <Meenti aperia- 
mus , Cr maniamus. cAtque boc proculdubis vide- 
runt © tli, gui tantas Dialethce partes tribue- 
runt. Ex quo liguet, illos Intelle@ui adminiculas 
guafuaffe,-Meentis.autem proceffum natiaum , &y 
fponte mouentem , fufpeum habwiffe. Sed ‘ferum 
plané rebus perditis boc adbibetur remedium ; pok- 
guam Mens ex quotidiand vite confuctudine , Gx 
auditionibus , ¢ dofrinis inquinatis occupata, ¢ 
vanifimss Mdolis obfeffa fuerit. Fraque ers illas’ 
‘Dialeftice’, ferd (vt diximus) canens , neque rem 
vllo modo reStituens, ad errores potins figendos, quam: 
a 


FACSIMILE (REDUCED) OF BACON’S MOVUM ORGANUM (1620), 
ALLEGED TO CONTAIN CIPHER. 
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one instance in which two letters are printed separately which 
could possibly have been printed from one piece of type. 

The followers of Mrs. Gallup make great capital out of the 
varying forms of the letters ; arguing that two distinct founts 
of type must have been used in the printing. They call 
attention to such instances as the w¢ in the first line, and the 
ut with a different shaped w in the second. They point out 
that in the same page of the Vovum Organum may often be found 
two entirely different forms of capital Z or A or M or D or 7. 
For this, it is interesting to compare with the last facsimile a 
paragraph taken from another book printed by the same 
printer, in the same year, and as I believe from the same fount 
of type, in which no one pretends that any cipher can exist. 


runt quando iam Sextum meum ego de Reeve, Eccu Li 
brum abfoluerams. Ea,in quibus ills vane commenta obtrudunt, 
annotaui flatim , ‘vidique.meis., quas- libro potifimum bic fexto 
paraus , telis ad manum poftis tantumque applicandis omnes illo- 
rum conatus infringi , ac in inanias difsipart. «AL agnum con- 
trascM ateflatem VeSlram fex Librorum feripft Suarez, volu- 
men , quod ego potifsimum paucis , fola ferme dia applicatione 
iam demolior. Bellarminum_ nonomitto, fed interfero ; cui ta- 
men (x doftrinas,C7 pietate infignis Pre/ul, sunc Elienfis,nune 
Wintonienfis, @& virus , (> vires ritudit omnes. Einf/modi 
Junt per te» Rex admirabilis.,. in tuis difpuratiombus alla. 
veritatis fundamenta, adeo folidas , adeo firma , vt facilh- 
mum fit cuique depromptis ex veftra bac pharetra fagittis aduerfa- 
rios configere, fundere,acomnino fugare. En ergo,Rex Serenilsi- 
me,tat nomnibus tibs debitum.. Alterum bunc Tomum tuis aufpi- 
cys emergentem in lucem,imo vegetum, ac letums. Tu illum, 
funulg, Autorems, vt foles , benigne excipe , ( afpice;totg 
Principum ( briftianorum exemplis “‘Maicfat Veilra notis, d me 


m 
FACSIMILE (REDUCED) OF M. A. DE DOMINIS’ DE REPUBLICA 
CHRISTIANA. NO CIPHER POSSIBLE. 


It will be readily noticed that the word vana (line 2) is 
printed with one kind of v, and the word wdumen (at the end 
of line 6) with another. That in the second line, and in the 
tenth line, we have two forms of capital Z ; in the fifth line and 


VOL. XCIX. L 
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the last line two forms of capital J/, and in the second and 
fourth line from the bottom two forms of capital A ; while as 
regards tied-letters there are relatively much fewer in the passage 
which does not contain a cipher than in the passage which does." 

Lastly, it is curious to note that no less than three attempts. 
have been made to read a cipher into the quaint old verses 
originally inscribed on Shakespeare’s tombstone, and which 
seem to have presented a rather eccentric intermingling of large 
and small letters. The original inscription has disappeared— 
a modern substitute replacing it—and we have no certain 
evidence regarding its peculiarities. It is supposed, however,, 
to have worn this guise : 


Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare 
To digg TE Dust EncloAsed HERe 
Blese be TE Man YT spares TEs Stones 
And curst be He YT Moves my Bones 


Now the first interpreter, applying the principles of the 
Baconian cipher, evolves these letters : 


SAEHR 


a 


AAW 
> > 
anx 


EEP 
AXA 
AR 


This does not look very encouraging, but no true Baconian 
cipherist would be deterred by such a trifle. By taking the top 
line and the two last letters of the second and third lines, you 
get a kind of anagram of SHAXPEARE, which is, as it were, 
the poet’s signature. The remaining letters are made to yield : 


FRA. BA. WRT. EAR. AY. 


which means, says the learned decipherer: “Francis Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays.” 

Strange to say, Mr. Donnelly, who shortly before his death 
applied himself to the same task, works out a different result. 
According to him the cipher reads: “ Francis Bacon wrote the 
Greene, Marlowe, and Shakespeare plays.” A third gentleman 
applying an entirely different principle gives an interpretation 
very like the first. There are some Baconians who seemingly 
would not hesitate to say that Bacon intended all three ciphers, 
just as there are those who believe concurrently in Mr. Donnelly, 
Mrs. Gallup, and Dr. Owen. Argument is useless in such a case. 

H, THURSTON. 


1 N.B.—The a@ with vertical circumflex occurs in the Vovum Organum, though 
not in the lines facsimiled. 
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Dr. RENZ’s work is one response to the call of our age fora 
more living treatment of theological questions, by exhibiting 
them in their historic development. He takes the idea of the 
Mass and examines its evolution as shown in Holy Scriptures, 
in the Fathers, in the Liturgies, in the Decrees of Councils, in 
controversies, and in the works of theologians. As a result a 
rich body of materials has been collected, though it has not 
always been treated with the clearness which we might desire, 
a desire, however, not always realizable because of the intricacies 
of the texts to be explained. Certainly the goal at which we 
should aim, in dealing with such abundant testimonies, is not 
only diligence in laying bare the sources, but also success in 
showing what is the main current of the doctrine which we 
now accept as the orthodox tradition, and how several rivulets, 
after pursuing apparently independent and divergent courses, 
finally unite in one channel. To illustrate this process at one 
of its stages, we will forbear the attempt to pass judgment on 
Dr. Renz’s work, and take his chapter on a writer of well-known 
perplexity, St. Augustine, in order to study how modern doctrine 
may be disguised in an ancient form. 

The text-book of to-day is analytic; it divides its subject 
into parts which it keeps asunder. The treatise on the Holy 
Eucharist, for instance, distinguishes sacrament from sacrifice, 
and the specific definition of each from the generic; it inquires 
who is the valid and who the licit minister, who is the valid 
and who the licit recipient ; it separates the constitution of a 
sacrament or a sacrifice from its effects. This is the method of 
divide et impera which makes a book the easiest possible task 
for the reader, while it secures, or ought to secure, on the side 
of the writer, clearness as to what precisely he has to say. Such 
is not the plan of Fathers, and especially not of St. Augustine, 
who holds all things in synthesis and just takes the aspect 


' Die Geschichte des Messopfer-Begriff. Von Dr. Franz Sa. Renz. Freising, 1got. 
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which suits him at the moment.! It was this fact that enabled 
Jansenius, with so much plausibility, to write his Augustinus, 
and enables disbelievers in the Real Presence of Christ on the 
altar to quote St. Augustine as favouring their side. For it 
constantly suits him, as it suited Tertullian and others, to treat 
the Sacrament on the view of its symbolism and its effect, 
instead of on the view of its inner constitution. He is fond of 
speaking about it as it incorporates the faithful with Christ, 
uniting the Body to the Head. As many grains form one 
bread, and many grapes one wine, so the multitudes who eat 
and drink at the altar become one with Him that gives the 
meal. Here then is a figurative sense which our adversaries 
are not slow to seize upon in order to attack our interpretation 
of a Real Presence. We, on the contrary, cling to the passages 
of which the natural import is the assertion of our belief, while 
we utterly refuse to sacrifice this meaning because of the 
symbolic utterances. A Catholic having firm trust in the 
indefectibility of his Church, uses her developed doctrine as a 
key to the teaching of the Fathers, who are ambiguous because 
frequently they speak still from the synthetic stage, not from 
the analytic. In making the analysis we must bear in mind an 
elementary axiom of logic, that verbally opposite statements 
are not necessarily contradictory, or even mutually limiting. 
The categoric proposition that in the Eucharistic treatise the 
Body of Christ is to be understood literally, may well have place 
by the side of the other categoric, that it is to be understood 
symbolically, if in one case we mean the constitution of the 
Sacrament, on the other its effects on recipients. The general 
rule is safe, that where several propositions will not harmonize, 
one must limit or negate another; but where they will harmonize, 
then each may be true as it stands, without added qualifications. 

We will first give some specimens of passages in which we 
read our own doctrine of Christ’s Real Presence in the Sacra- 
ment or Sacrifice ; and then we will add other passages, on the 
strength of which adversaries claim to reduce our large inter- 
pretations to very small dimensions, and so get quit of the Real 
Presence. 

It is hardly necessary to cite the many cases in which 
St. Augustine says simply that we eat Christ’s Flesh and drink 


1 St. Justin gives a notable instance of synthesis in what he says of the Word as 
Incarnate and as existing before the Incarnation. By anticipation he forestalls the 
human limit, while speaking of the Word not yet Incarnate. 
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His Blood ; the phrases are our Lord’s own, and all Christians 
admit them as such. It is more to the point to argue that our 
Saint very explicitly regards the Old Testament sacrifices as 
leading up to the Sacrifice of the Cross, and to some kind of a 
daily rehearsal of the latter Sacrifice by the offering of the Mass. 

The Christians to-day celebrate the memory of Christ’s past sacrifice 
by the Holy Oblation and participation of His Body and Blood.' 


To this we will add a passage in which reference occurs 
more than once to a sacrifice “which the faithful know,” 
that is, to a sacrifice which was made matter of the disciplina 
arcant, and was revealed only to the initiated ; evidently, 
therefore, the sacrifice not merely of the Cross, about which 
there was no concealment, but of the altar. After speaking of 
the Jewish sacrifices, which were prophetic of the future and 
promissory, St. Augustine writes : 

The words of promise are at an end, and the words of accomplish- 
ment have been uttered. Hence those sacrifices as being words of 
promise are abolished. Now what is this accomplishment? It is 
the body which you know, and yet which not all of you know: would 
that all you who do know it may never know it to your condemnation. 


A clear reference to St. Paul’s words, “He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh judgment (condemna- 
tion) to himself,’ a text which is cited at the end of the 
paragraph.2, The Real Presence is further signified by the 
teaching that Holy Communion is not only to be received while 
the recipient’s fast is yet unbroken, but also is to be adored. 


Adore the footstool ‘of His feet, for He is holy. In my hesitancy 
I turn to Christ and there I find how earth may be adored without 
impiety, how the footstool of His feet may be adored without impiety. 
For He received of the earth earth, and flesh of Mary’s flesh. And 
because in this very flesh He went about among men, He gave also 
this very flesh to us for food, that therein we might have salvation. 
Now as no one eats that flesh without first adoring it, it appears how 
the footstool is adored.® 


A further sign that Christ’s Flesh is really present in the 
Eucharist is that even unworthy communicants eat it, which is 
a proof that its reality does not mean only the effects of the 
Sacrament. 

He who unworthily receives Christ’s Sacrament, does not make it 
evil by his own wickedness ; neither does he receive nothing, but he 


1 Contra Faust. lib. xx. c. 18. 
2 Enar. in Psal, xxxix. n. 12. 3 Enar. in Psal. xcviii. n. 9. 
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receives not unto salvation. It is the body and the blood of the Lord, 
even to those of whom the Apostle said, He who eats and drinks 
unworthily eats and drinks judgment to himself. 


The Sermon addressed to the children? opens with what 
Catholics naturally interpret of the Real Presence. 


This which you now behold on the altar is what you saw last night ; 
but what it was, what it meant, of how great a thing was the Sacrament, 
you did not hear. Now what you see is bread and the chalice: this is 
what your eyes tell you; but the requirement of your faith is that you 
should be instructed to believe that the bread is the Body of Christ, 
and the chalice is the Blood of Christ.* 


Hereupon arises the question whether the more obvious 
sense of these words is taken away by the explanation which 
follows, and which is to the effect that the Body of Christ is 
constituted by the worthy recipients of the Sacrament, who 
thereby are incorporated with Christ. “You,” he says, “are 
the body of Christ and His members.” The Sermon is so short 
that from it alone we might not be able demonstrably to gather 
St. Augustine’s double sense* of “the Body of Christ,” the 
physical body and the mystic body; but what we know of 
St. Ambrose, who taught St. Augustine, and of Tertullian and 
St. Cyprian, who represent to us the doctrine of the African 
Church, and more especially what we gather from our Saint’s 
general attitude, are enough to assure us that we are right in 
interpreting him as a believer in the Real Presence. Consider, 
for example, his explanation of how it was that in the Eucharist 
was fulfilled the extraordinary verse of the Psalm: He carried 
himself in his own hands. 


In the hands of others a man may be carried, but not surely in his 
own. And yet Christ was carried in His own hands when delivering 
His Body He said, Zhis is My Body.® 


Such are specimens of the passages which we Catholics, 
reading them from the standpoint of our own doctrine, interpret 


1 De Bapt. Contra Donat. lib. v. cap. 8. 

2 Serm. 272. Cf. Ambros, De Mysterdts, cap. ix. 

3 Dr. Renz observes that the old writers do not say Jesus or the Word is present, 
but His Flesh or Blood is present, for these point to the death and sacrifice of Christ, 
not directly to His Person. (pp. 205, 206.) 

* Consider the words of the Sermon 272, Estote quod videtis, accipite quod estts, 
as pointing to the double sense. (Cf. Serm. 227.) 

5 Enar. in Psal, xxxiii. Serm. i. n. 10. As usual St. Augustine goes off to speak 
about the moral sense or about Christ’s self-humiliation on the Cross, but this does not 
disprove the physical sense, however it may obscure it. The application to the Cross 
consists with that to the Eucharist. 
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to mean that Christ is literally present in the Sacrifice and 
Sacrament of the Altar. 

At once we may point out what is the chief argument of our 
adversaries against our position. The Church in St. Augustine 
is constantly called Christ's body, and the Holy Eucharist is 
the Sacrament whereby men are joined as members to Him, or 
as the body to Christ the Head. As many grains form one 
bread, and many grapes are one wine, so those who eat and 
drink of the Sacrament are made one in Christ. Here is for 
St. Augustine the symbolism and the effect of the Sacrament. 
Hence he says that it is herself that the Church offers in sacri- 
fice, when she offers the Body of Christ. 


Christ was a priest, being Himself at once offerer and thing offered. 
Of this He has willed that there should be a daily sacrament, the sacri- 
fice of the Church, which Church being the body of Christ, who is her 
Head, learns through Him to make oblation of herself. 


If it were demonstrable that the mode of interpretation 
which St. Augustine undoubtedly gives, cannot stand side by 
side with the interpretation according to which it is the literal 
Body of Christ that is offered by the Church in the Sacrifice and 
received in the Sacrament, then we should have to yield our 
position ; but we deny that our opponents can make good their 
contention in this regard. 

It will be well if we go back to definitions. St. Augustine, 
like other Fathers, is very wide in his use of the term sacrament, 
so that we do not look to him for the proposition that the 
sacraments strictly so called are just seven. Similarly he 
is comprehensive in his use of the word sacrifice, often describ- 
ing it in its effect when he might be thought by an unwary 
reader to be defining it in its essence. It is to a practical result 
of the oblation that he looks, not to the philosophical constitu- 
tion of its nature. This is obvious in the well known passage, 
De Civitate :* 

A sacrifice is whatsoever is done that we may be joined in holy 
society with God, relatively to that final good in which our beatitude 
consists. 

Here sacrifice is regarded not in its essence, and not in its 
primary effect, which is to give glory to God, but in its secondary 
consequence as helping man to escape the miseries of his sinful 

1 De Civ. x. 20. In this symbolic way the Church, like her Lord, carries 


herself in her own hands. 
2 Lib. x. cap. 6. 
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state and to reach his blissful end. This conception dominates 
St. Augustine’s mind, and is the occasion which adversaries seize 
upon for the unwarrantable conclusion that he does not recognize 
that it is the real Body of Christ which is offered in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. We, on the contrary, insist that when a writer is 
developing one point of view he may leave intact the right of 
another point of view, of which he says nothing. How exclu- 
sively the author whom we are now considering follows his 
single line of thought, appears from the rest of the chapter out 
of which we have quoted the opening sentence. 


The very mercy, then, which we show to men, unless it is done for 
God, is not a sacrifice. For though it be offered up by a man, yet a 
sacrifice is a thing divine. Hence, man himself, when consecrated in 
God’s name and so devoted to God as to die to the world and live to 
Him, is a sacrifice. To the same end is directed the mercy (misericordia) 
which each one shows to himself, according as it is written, Have mercy 
on thy own soul, pleasing God.2 When we chastise our bodies by deeds 
of temperance, if we do this as we ought for the sake of God, it is a 
sacrifice, to-which the Apostle exhorts us: “I beseech you that you 
show forth your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God.” 


The Saint then speaks of the still higher sacrifice of the 
soul with all its powers, in the exercise of all virtues ; he extends 
this self-sanctification to the members of the Church at large, 
ita ut tota redempta civitas, hoc est congregatio soctetasque 
sanctorum, universale sacrificium offeratur Deo per Sacerdotem 
magnum, quit etiam se ipsum obtulit in passione pro nobis, 
ut tanti capitis corpus essemus, secundum formam servi. Hance 
enim obtulit, in hac oblatus est, in hac sacerdos, in hac sacri- 
fictum est’ The case, therefore, may be thus summed up: 
St. Augustine very plainly recognizes that the real Humanity 
of Christ was offered in sacrifice on the Cross; less plainly, but 
with sufficient plainness, he recognizes the sacrificial present- 
ment of the same Humanity on the Christian altar at daily 
Mass ; and asa practical fruit of Christ’s biform sacrifice, he 
is constantly urging on his hearers the practice of every virtue 
and the full offering of themselves to God, so that they may 
unite themselves to Christ as a body to its head, forming a most 
pleasing oblation to God. 

Lest any one should be shocked at the boldness of St. 


1 St. Augustine refers msericordia to the relief of the ‘‘ miseries” which fallen 
man suffers. 
2 Ecclus. xxx. 24. 3 Rom, vi. 15. 4 Ad Philip. c. 4. 
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Augustine’s language, it is well to recall that it was in con- 
formity with ordinary Patristic usage to employ terms very 
freely. St. Polycarp calls widows “the altar of God,”! the 
Apostolic Constitutions extend the idea to virgins and orphans, 
and Methodius to all the faithful. Dr. Renz observes: 


It is now the custom to separate the altar from God, and to hold 
the one as distinct from the other, the altar being the spot on which 
an offering is made to God. But this was not the aspect taken by the 
ancient Church. The Fathers see in the altar the Godhead receiving 
gifts from creatures, and the creature making gifts to God. Hence 
the Christian apologists frequently represent prayer, thanksgiving, and 
acts of virtue as the only sacrifices offered by Christians, since by these 
means man gives himself a living victim to God, who wants no other 
oblation.? 


A usage of this sort explains how Arnobius, having to meet 
the charge of irreligion against Christians, on the ground that 
these had no temples, altars, or sacrifices, adopted the bold 
course of taking the assertions as true.* They were true, 
inasmuch as Christians had no belief in the Pagan estimate 
of mere ceremonies, which left the heart unconverted. No 
Sacrifice of the Mass will stand as substitute for virtue in the 
individual, though it may help him to cast off sin and to put 
on the justice of Christ by holy dispositions. With this practical 
truth in mind, St. Augustine insists much on the effect of the 
Holy Eucharist to render men Christ-like in their conduct, so 
that they can present themselves as clean oblations before God ; 
but he does not limit to this idea the “clean oblation” offered 
once by Christ on the Cross and daily on Christian altars. When 
he reiterates that sacrifice profits man and not God,‘ he is 
speaking of improvability, not of the homage which it is the 
primary end of sacrifice to render to the Deity. If he calls the 
Holy Eucharist a symbol and a figure,° it is without detriment 
to the reality ; and if he signifies that Christ’s flesh cannot be 


1 ij, 26, iv. 3. eis rumov Tod Ovotagrnplov. 

2 P, 239. Cf. Clement Alex. Strom. bk. vii. cap. 3, p. 420; cap. 5, d. 5. 

3 Arnobius, Adv. Gent. lib. iv. cap. i; lib. vii. cap. 1. Cf. Minutius Octav. 
capp. x. et xxxii. ; Lactantius, De Dzv. Justit. lib. vi. cap. I. 

4 Compare St. Irenzeus, iv. 18, n. 3: ‘‘ Non sacrificia sanctificant hominem ; 
non enim indiget sacrificio Deus, sed conscientia ejus qui offert sanctificat sacri- 
ficium.” The complementary truth is given by St. Ambrose: ‘‘ Christus offerre 
manifestatus in nobis cujus sermo sanctificat sacramentum quod offertur.” (Zz Psal. 
XXXVili. 25.) 

5 Enar. in Psal. iii. n. 1; Ep. 98, n. 9. 
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literally eaten, what he means is the eating such as the men 
of Capharnaum supposed to be alone possible. 

In the above pages our purpose has been to indicate how, 
given the words in which St. Augustine affirms the Real 
Presence, these words are not to be stripped of their meaning 
by his assertion of other truths perfectly reconcilable with the 
doctrine which we have sought to uphold as deducible from the 
pages of the great Bishop of Hippo, whose testimony counts 
for so much in the Church of God, though it is not always 
infallible. The principle which we have illustrated from his 
writings is that the way to understand much Patristic teaching 
is to take their unanalyzed forms and to analyze them not 
without the aid of what to-day is fixed dogma in the Church. 
So to act is no arbitrary course: for the Church being the inde- 
fectible witness to the truth has the key of interpretation: and 
it is a key which is found to fit, not a burglar’s instrument 
which simply forces the lock. On our method we find several 
dogmas to be contained in synthesis among the works of the 
Fathers, and we simply bring these out into explicitness so that 
no new tenets are introduced; what happens is that various 
truths are shown in their separateness and in their mutual 
relationships, which before were given more confusedly in 
synthesis. There is development, but one true to its original 
type and therefore legitimate. What St. Augustine held we also 
hold, that the Mass is the Church’s oblation of herself to God 
by incorporation of herself with Christ,who at the same time 
offers Himself and her to God, according to the saying of 
St. Peter: “Christ died once for our sins, the just for the unjust 
that He might make oblation of us to God.”? In the Mass is 
a complex and indissoluble offering. Christ offers up Himself 
and His Church as incorporated with Himself, and the Church 
offers up herself and Christ with whom she is incorporated.’ 
What later analysis does for us is to show these several aspects 
of the oblation in their distinctive lights, and also to show how 
they all suppose the Real Presence of Christ in His Sacrament, 
which while it resembles the other sacraments in symbolizing 
and conferring grace, differs from them in containing within 
itself Him who has merited and bestows all grace. 

JOHN RICKABY. 
1 De Doctrina Christ. lib. iii. cap. 16, n. 24, 


2 1 St. Peter iii. 18, 
3 *©In ea oblatione Ecclesia ipsa seipsam per Christum discit offerre.” (De Civ. 


lib. x. cap. 6 et cap. 20.) 
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a 


IN the second decade of the seventeenth century ; when James 
the son of Marie Stuart sat on the throne of the proud Sovereign 
who had slain his mother ; when Prussia was a mere dukedom 
and the dynasty of the Romanoffs was yet in its very infancy ; 
when Marie de Medicis was regent in France ; and Camillo 
Borghese was enthroned as Paul V. in the Vatican, where he 
encouraged Padre Suarez to publish that famous volume, 
Defensio catholice fidet contra Anglicane secte errores} which 
was burnt publicly by the common hangman, in front of 
St. Paul’s, London, by order of James I.—in short, it was 
in the year 1613, that the Portuguese Viceroy of India to 
Philip III., King of Spain and Portugal, Dom Jeronimo de 
Azevedo,? anxious still further to extend the wide Portuguese 
possessions in the Indies, commissioned the caravel MVossa 
Senhora da Esperanza to survey the coasts of the Ilha 
de San Lorenzo,— now better known to us as the great 
African island of Madagascar—then but a ¢erra incognita. For 
the Portuguese Viceroy was more or less inimical to the Catholic 
King as being a Castilian, and was, except in name, wholly 
independent. An experienced navigator was appointed to 
command the caravel, viz., Captain Paulo Rodriguez da Costa, 
whose orders were to coast along the western shores of the great 
island—almost continental in its extent—from Cape Amber, its 
northern extremity, to Cape Sta. Maria at the south; thence 
along the eastern side, until the circumnavigation of the whole 
island had been accomplished. He was strictly enjoined to 
proceed only by day, anchoring each night when practicable, 
and to make particular inquiries as to the fate of certain 
Portuguese sailors who were supposed to have escaped from 

1 Published at Coimbra, Portugal, 1613. 

2 Dom Jeronimo de Azevedo, the twentieth Viceroy, had assumed the adminis- 


tration of the State on the 13th December, 1612. His government lasted nearly five 
years, until the 18th November, 1617. 
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their ships which had been wrecked somewhere on those shores 
in the preceding year. 

Three manuscripts are yet extant containing the record of 
this famous voyage. The first is in the Royal Library at 
Madrid ; and this has been printed zm extenso in the Boletin da 
Sociedade de Géographia de Lisbon for 1887. Another is 
preserved in the Library of Evora, which is a later version ; 
whilst the third, which belonged to the Count de Linhares, has 
recently come into the hands of Doctor Ayres de Campos in 
Lisbon.! 

From these it appears that the expedition under da Costa 
set sail from Goa on the 27th January, 1613, and reached 
Mozambique without adventure in March the same year. The 
caravela redonda of the period appears to have been a decked 
vessel of three masts, measuring probably about one hundred 
and fifty tons, carrying square sails on the main and fore-masts, 
and triangular lateen sails on the mizen-mast and bowsprit. Its 
draught was such as to enable it to navigate shallow waters such 
as it was expected to meet with in a voyage undertaken for the 
exploration of creeks and estuaries of unknown coasts. The 
caravela’s bluff bow was of course ornamented with a figure-head 
representing “Our Lady of Hope.” In the square and high 
stern were the state rooms for the commander and chief officers 
of the crew, who numbered some five-and-thirty hands. Below 
she carried four pieces of heavy iron ordnance, throwing round- 
shot of eighteen pounds, whilst on deck and in the stern were 
six lighter falconets and a dozen swivel-guns or one-pounder 
matchlocks. 

It may be interesting to some of our readers to know what 
the city of Goa looked like at this period. It is now called Goa 
Velha, to distinguish it from the modern town of Panjim, or New 
Goa, which became the capital of India in 1765. The best 
account of the Old Goa of the early seventeenth century is that 
given by Pietro della Valle, known from his extensive travels as 
Il Pellegrino, who was resident in Goa for some little time in 
1623, z.¢, but nine years after the return of da Costa’s caravel 
from San Lorenzo. 

Tis to be known that the city of Goa, at this day the Head of all 
the Dominion of the Portuga/s in /ndia, is situate here in one of these 

1 A French translation of the text is to appear in the Collection des ouvrages sur 


Madagascar, publiés par les Portuguais, les Hollandais, les Frangais, les Anglais, 
les ltaliens, de 1500 2 1640, by MM. Grandidier and Froidevaux ; in Paris. 
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Islands, of which, as I said before, there are innumerable upon all the 
Coast of /ndia, made by several rivers, which divide them from the 
main land. The City is built in the inmost part of the Island toward 
the Continent, and therefore the whole Island is plentifully inhabited 
with Towns and places of Recreation, and particularly upon the River, 
which is on either side adorn’d with Buildings and Houses, surrounded 
with Groves of Palm-Trees and delightful Gardens. The greatest part 
of the Island is inclos’d with a wall, with Gates at the places for 
passage, continually guarded for security against the attempts of 
Neighbours, and also to prevent the flight of slaves and thieves ; since 
onley that River being cross’d you enter presently into the Territory 
of Adil-Sciah and the Moors; but ’tis otherwise toward the Seaside, 
for all the Coast which is beset with other small Islands and Peninsulas, 
for a good space belongs to the Portugads, being inhabited with Towns 
and divers Churches. The City, which lies on the right hand of the 
River, as you enter into the inmost recess, is sufficiently large ; built 
partly on a Plain, and partly upon certain pleasant Hills, from the tops 
whereof the whole Island and the Sea are discovered, with a very 
delightful prospect. The buildings of the City are good, large, and 
convenient, contriv’d for the most part for the benefit of the wind 
and fresh Air, which is very necessary in regard of the great heats. . 
Nevertheless, the buildings have not much ornament or exquisiteness 
of Art, but are rather plain, and almost without beautifyings. The best 
are the Churches, of which many are held here by several Religious, 
as Augustines, Dominicans, Franciscans, discalceated (bare-footed) 
Carmelites and Jesuits, with double (for monks and nuns) and very 
numerous Convents; and, indeed, half the Religious that are here 
would suffice for a City bigger than Goa. But besides these, there are 
also many of Secular Priests and Parishes and Chappels ; and lastly, 
the See or Cathedral, which, nevertheless, is neither the fairest nor the 
greatest Church of that City, there being many others that exceed 
it. The See of Goa, at the time of my being there, was not finish’d, 
but scarce above half built, and thence seem’d to be small and less 
stately; but having since seen the entire design of the structure, 
I conceive that when ’tis finish’d ’twill be a very goodly Church. ! 


The Superior of the Jesuits in Goa, Fra Andrea Palmeiro, 
conceiving this occasion of sending a mission to San Lorenzo 
too opportune to be missed, obtained permission from Dom 
Jeronimo de Azevedo to dispatch two of his priests, Padre 
Luiz Mariano and Fra Juan Garces, in the Mossa Senhora da 
Esperanza as passengers, charged to preach the Gospel to the 
savage natives of the island. It is to Padre Luiz Mariano that 
we owe the record of the expedition. At Mozambique five 


1 Travels of Pietro Della Valle, il Pellegrino. Havers’ Translation, 1664, 
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Mahommedan interpreters were obtained; and, on the Ist 
of April, Captain da Costa left that port for the north-west 
coast of San Lorenzo (Madagascar). Not, however, until the 
15th April did the Sexhora da Esperanza enter the Bay of 
Boina, where some Arab traders from Melinda had formed a 
settlement on a small island, and where they had built a town of 
some six thousand inhabitants, wholly devoted to the slave- 
trade and the manufacture of vofia cloth. The missionaries 
accompanied the commander with an escort of musketeers, 
well armed with matchlocks, on a visit to the chief, Tsimamo, 
who ruled on the mainland. This potentate willingly renewed 
a treaty which he had made with Don Estevao de Taide, 
Governor of Mozambique, permitting the Portuguese to trade 
with his subjects, permitting the construction of churches and 
the preaching of the Gospel. After doubling Cape Santo 
Andrea, da Costa, who had taken the precaution of engaging two 
additional interpreters, furnished by Tsimamo, and acquainted 
with the Sakalava dialects of the west coast, met with violent 
winds which somewhat detained the progress of the ship; but, 
by the 6th May, he was able to anchor in the embouchure at 
the entrance of the River Kasany. The chief of this vicinity, 
Tsiampela, was friendly after receiving presents, and granted 
a permission similar to that obtained from Tsimamo. The 
Jesuit Fathers landed and said several Masses “to draw down 
the benediction of the Almighty on their voyage ” —and erected 
with great ceremony a cross, twenty-five feet in height, on each 
bank at the entrance of the river. On the 8th of the same 
month a beautiful little island was discovered and named by 
da Costa, “Ilha do Espiritu Santo.” This is now known by its 
native name of Nosy Vao. Passing next through an archipelago 
of reefs and islets, within sight of the mainland, through which 
for three days the dangerous navigation was accomplished 
safely, another landing was effected and, on the eve of Trinity 
Sunday, a grand Mass was celebrated, during which the greater 
part of the crew made their devotions, and another tall cross 
was erected at the landing-place. 

The next land touched was in the group of seven islands 
which they christened “Ilhas do Corpo de Deus;” but no 
landing was attempted until the mouth of the River Sadia! was 
reached. Here Captain da Costa, accompanied by Padre 
Mariano and Fra Garces, visited a large town, containing some 


1 The Manombolo river. 
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ten thousand inhabitants, quite black, with their hair tied in 
small knots; their manners rude enough, but the people good- 
natured withal. This town was the capital of a province which 
produced sorghum, tortoise-shell, gums, ebony, and sandal-wood. 
The aged King of the country, Kapitapa, signed a treaty 
equivalent to those formerly mentioned ; and, what was more 
to the purpose, entrusted his son, Lokeha, already forty years 
of age, to the Portuguese, to assist them in their explorations. 
This Prince, we are told, who was not permitted to go and take 
leave of his wife, for fear he might escape, proved—as might 
have been expected—to be of little use when away from his 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The inhabitants of the coast between Boina Bay and the 
Manambolo were reported to speak the same language as that 
of the Swahili on the east coast of Africa; whilst both by their 
manners and colour they somewhat resembled the Kafirs, from 
whom it was supposed they must have been descended ; but the 
people of the interior, like those to the south of the Manambolo, 
only spoke “ Bouki,” or Malgache, which is entirely different 
from the African languages, resembling rather the Malay tongue, 
which proved to the Portuguese that the chief inhabitants of 
Madagascar must have come from Malacca. 

The caravel now coasted along the land of the “ Buques,” or 
true Malagasy ; and at Manampota some information was, at 
last, procured regarding the wrecked Portuguese sailors for 
whom they were searching. After calling in at several other 
bays along the coast, most of which have been identified by 
that careful geographer, M. Grandidier, the caravel put into 
the port of Saint Felix, where the chief Andriamazoto was able 
to give a tolerably circumstantial account of the wrecked crew. 
Here, Lokeha, the son of Kapitapa, chief of Sadia, attempted 
flight in a canoe, but was pursued, caught by a boat and brought 
back to the caravel. Later on a better anchorage was discovered 
at Port Sta. Clara, where a friendly reception was accorded the 
Captain and the missionaries by Andriamazoto, who likewise 
signed a treaty with the Portuguese, after receiving handsome 
presents, This chief assisted at a Mass celebrated by the Jesuit 
Fathers and carefully imitated all the motions of the sailors in 
their devout exercises, making the sign of the Cross and kneeling 
like them. 

The next port visited was that of Saint Augustin, where 
they learnt that certain English mariners had “dared to visit 
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this coast contrary to all justice and right,’ as Padre Luiz 
Mariano records. Consequently, look-out men were posted in 
the tops of the masts to see if there were any of the British 
enemies in sight. Traces of these islanders, however, had been 
left on the shore, for several of the natives had picked up a few 
words and phrases. Besides they learnt that four English 
musketeers had aided the chief of these ports to conquer his 
enemies. 

On the following day this chief, Androkomohina by name, 
came down to the beach followed by a crowd of his people 
armed with (sagayes) lances; and, after receiving presents, 
concluded the stereotyped treaty with the Portuguese, by which 
he engaged to give no assistance to either English or Dutch, 
and to allow the Christian faith to be preached within his 
territories. 

As they proceeded south more news was gathered by the 
Portuguese adventurers of their shipwrecked compatriots, until 
they doubled Cape Santa Maria and entered the port named 
Saint Lucas. Here they were received with joy, and told that, 
at half a day’s journey distant, they would find a village 
inhabited by white men who assembled every day at the foot of 
across for prayer. The King of the country, Roandriamana, 
came down the next day from his village, Firohy, attended by 
his nobles, all carried on the shoulders of their slaves in litters, 
and followed by crowds of their tribesmen. Among the neigh- 
bouring chiefs was Tsiambany, who was accompanied by five 
hundred armed men, with several women and children, amongst 
whom were several with long straight hair, almost like Europeans 
in colour, and clothed in long cotton lambas, striped in varied 
colours, with necklaces of coral, glass beads and gold and silver 
ornaments. Tsiambany also showed to Pére Mariano a book 
written in Arabic characters. This chief informed da Costa 
that the shipwrecked Portuguese were all dead ; but that in one 
of the islands of the river of Fanjakira near his village, there 
was a house built of stones with a great pillar, upon which were 
engraved a cross and an inscription. 

The Captain was, however, alarmed to learn also that the 
Dutch, in their passage to the Indies, had been in the habit of 
visiting, for some years past, the Port of Santa Lucia, which is 
not more than fifteen leagues from Saint Lucas, Indeed, it 
happened, that the very next day a messenger arrived overland 
at the port bringing a letter written by the commanders of two 
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Dutch ships, which were at Santa Lucia, inquiring whether the 
caravel anchored at Saint Lucas might be the Brandedurg, their 
consort, for which they were waiting. Fearing lest he might be 
attacked by a superior force, Captain da Costa caused a report 
to be circulated that his vessel was the vanguard of a consider- 
able squadron which was trading on the west coast; upon 
which the Dutchmen took alarm and sailed away. 

The natives did not cease to pour in from all sides, even from 
a distance, to exchange rice, yams, beans, lemons, ginger, oxen, 
sheep, goats, fowls, cotton lambas, and bracelets of brass and 
latten, in return for dollars, glass beads, and other European 
articles. 

One of the Portuguese went, by order of the Captain, to visit 
the island of which Tsiambany had spoken, in the River 
Fanjahira. Here he found, sure enough, on the summit of 
a small hill a small quadrangular stone fort with crenellated 
parapet and loopholed for musketry. At the foot of the hill 
was a large cross, which had fallen to the ground, with a marble 
slab, on which was an inscription, with a partially obliterated 
date, which Padre Mariano made out to be 1545. 

This stone “padréo” appears to have been one of those 
memorial pillars which the Portuguese explorers of the sixteenth 
century had been in the habit of erecting at prominent spots on 
the coasts of Africa and Asia, signifying that possession had 
been taken of the territory for the King of Portugal. Flacourt,! 
who was sent out later, in the days of Louis XIV., to take charge 
of the French colony formed at Fort Dauphin, informs us that 
he took from the above-named island, which was known in the 
neighbourhood as the Island of the Portuguese, a large white 
marble stele, which he caused to be erected in his garden at 
Fort Dauphin, on which he found engraved the arms of the 
King of Portugal and below them the words REX PORTUGALE- 
N-S-(IS), with the date 1545. Flacourt figures this stele in his 
volume. 

King Andriamanoro told Dom Rodriguez that he and his 
subjects went constantly to offer their prayers at this cross and 
to deposit their offerings in the hope—often justified he said— 
that their wishes might be granted. He added that a long time 
before his birth—(he was aged about fifty years)—a large ship 


1 Histoire de la Grande Isle Madagascar, composée par le Sieur De Flacourt, 
Directeur Général de la Compagnie Frangois de l’Orient, et Commandant pour Sa 
Majesté dans ladite Isle adjacent. MDCLXI. Paris. 
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had been cast on that coast, and that about a hundred of the 
white men on board had been saved and had remained and 
inter-married with the inhabitants. Their chief, named Andri- 
amasinoro, ze, “Andriana”=Chief and “ Meu Senhor”=my 
Lord, had married his, the chief’s aunt, by whom he had two 
children, one of whom was dead, but the other was his wife 
Andriamarina. Padre Mariano was able to obtain a book 
written by the captain of the above vessel, containing prayers 
and litanies, and other papers and charts. The name of the 
ship, curiously, does not transpire. 

Tsiambany’s wives were even said to be descended from 
some of the Portuguese women belonging to this great 
Portuguese galleon which had been thus lost. Whilst 
Andriamanoro escorted one of the officers of the Esperanza 
to survey the River Fanjahira, Tsiambany, having given one 
of his nephews as an hostage, took the commander of the 
caravel and one of the Jesuit Fathers to his capital at 
Fanjahira, situated some twelve leagues inland from the 
coast. Here the European visitors were hospitably received, 
and the usual distribution of presents of glass beads and 
silver dollars having been made, a treaty was concluded on 
the same lines as the former treaties on the west coast. In 
addition, the chief confided his son Andrianjeribe to the Captain 
to be taken to Goa in order to be presented to the Viceroy, but, 
in exchange, he required that the two Padres and four sailors 
should be left behind as hostages until the return of the young 
Prince. The King Tsiambany declared his ancestors to have 
migrated from Mangalore and Mecca, to have landed in the 
north of Madagascar and to have spread to the south. He 
counted seventeen generations in one line and fourteen in 
the other since their arrival, which would place the date of 
their first arrival somewhere about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. 

On descending the Fanjahira, the Ilha de Santa Cruz was 
visited, where the young Prince, taking a handful of the soil, 
gave it to the missionary as a freehold, whereon to build a 
church. Although the chief Roandriamana earnestly desired 
baptism, the Portuguese priests could not comply with his 
request, not having confidence in his belief and faith. In 
December a party of sailors and slaves proceeded under Padre 
Mariano’s direction to commence the building of a wooden 
church with a habitation for its minister; but now the King 
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Tsiambany showed signs of unfriendliness, refusing to permit 
his son to accompany the Portuguese. 

At the same time, whilst refraining from all notice of 
Tsiambany’s attitude, the Portuguese took the opportunity of 
erecting two large crosses—one on a small eminence where the 
commander had built a small fort, in which the Fathers could 
say Mass, and the other at the entrance of the harbour. The 
King Roandriamana, who appeared to have a particular devotion 
to the cross, personally aided in the transport and erection of 
this last one. 

When Tsiambany, at last, came down to the sea-coast, which 
he did on the 29th November, he was received by Captain da 
Costa, to whom he now proposed that a younger son should be 
sent to Goa instead of the eldest as previously agreed. Then, 
shortly afterwards, he could not make up his mind to send a son 
at all, and proposed that a young slave should be accepted 
instead. The Commander concealed his irritation and feasted 
his guests with biscuit and port wine. Then, on the following 
day, St. Andrew’s day, 30th November, the Commander, accom- 
panied by the pilot, with a landing-party of eleven armed sailors, 
went on shore, and having attracted one of the young princes, 
about twelve years of age, to their boat, under the pretence of 
making him a present, they seized the boy and carried him on 
board the caravel, whilst a gun or two fired from the ship put to 
flight those of the natives who would have prevented the capture 
of the lad. 

As soon as this hostage was safely lodged in the ship, the 
Captain sent on shore an interpreter to explain to the natives, 
who were now crowding on the shore, that their King had broken 
his word, and that they only meant to take the Prince to the 
Viceroy at Goa, not to sell him as a slave, as the treaty specified 
that a son of the chief should accompany the chief of the 
mission. 

On the following day the Portuguese set sail for Mozam- 
bique, because the caravel was not in a fit state to proceed 
straight to India. By Christmas Day the Esperanza reached 
Sadia, where Lokeha was restored to his parents with rich 
presents ; but it was not until the 17th February that Mozam- 
bique was reached. Here the young Prince was confided to the 
care of Padre Pedro Freiza, with whom he embarked in another 
ship bound for the East Indies. The Zsperanza did not reach 
Goa until the 16th October, 1614, when Padre Mariano found 
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that the young Malagasy chief had disembarked there on the 
16th of May previously, having been received with great honour 
by the Viceroy and the Archbishop. He was known by the 
name Andrea da Souza, because he had been captured on 
St. Andrew’s day, and because it was said that his mother 
(of supposed Portuguese origin) had given him the name of da 
Souza. More likely his real Malagasy name had been Adria- 
narsosa. The Malagasy boy was placed to receive religious 
instruction in the College of San Paulo, the largest religious 
building in Goa. This establishment had been sold to the 
Jesuit Fathers in 1578, when it was used as a sanatorium until 
1585, after which it had been enlarged and converted into a 
professed house, and become the Novitiate of the Jesuits. In 
1610 it was changed into a College, under the title of the Mew 
College of San Paulo, because the Jesuit Fathers were desirous 
that all their colleges in India should be dedicated to San Paulo, 
the Doctor of the Gentiles.1_ Here, we are told, all the notables 
and grandees of the city came to visit the wondering lad, carried 
in their palanchini or “ dhoolies.” 

On June 24th, being the feast of St. John Baptist, the 
Viceroy with many Portuguese persons of quality, as was their 
yearly custom, rode through the city in grand procession, and 
heard Mass in the Church of St. John of Goa ; and this occasion 
seems to have been taken to have the boy baptized with all 
state and ceremony by the Archbishop,’ the illustrious Primate 
of India. The Viceroy himself stood godfather, and presented 
his godson with a fine gold chain and cross on this occasion. 

After the Malagasy Andrea da Souza had been christened, 
he was admitted into the O/d College of San Paulo, or College 
of Santa Fé, as it was generally called. This seminary had been 
established for the especial purpose of instructing new converts 
of all races in arts and sciences, and qualifying them for preach- 
ing the Gospel in their own language in their own countries. It 
had been founded by the Confraternity of the Santa Fé, for the 
propagation of the Faith, between 1529 and 1538. It rose to 
supreme importance when Francis Xavier came to reside in 
it, in 1544, and the great Apostle of the Indies took charge of 


1 On the 26th June, 1617, this College of San Paulo was destroyed by fire ; and 
the Rector, Dom Jeronimo Xavier, a relation of St. Francis Xavier, perished 
in the flames. 

2 The Archbishop’s name is not given, but it was, probably, the Reverendissimo 
¢ Illustrissimo Senhor D. Fr, Aleixo de Meneses, Primaz da India, 
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the College on the death of Father Diego Borba, the founder, 
Here the first Jubilee for India, granted by the Pope, Julius IIL, 
at the request of Xavier, was announced in 1551, and here the 
body of the holy Francisco was first deposited when brought 
from China in 1553. 

Here the novice, Andrea da Souza, remained, according to 
Flacourt, for three years. In 1616, we are told, the Malagasy 
Prince was taken back to his father, King Tsiambany, at 
Ranofotsy in Anosy, by two Jesuit missionaries, who, with six 
others, remained in the stone house, before mentioned as being 
erected on the island in the River Fanjahira. Alas, the neophyte 
soon relapsed into his native savagery, which could never have 
been eradicated. He retook his family name, Dian Ramaka, 
threw off his European garments and again resumed the ordinary 
lamba of his countrymen. With his foreign garments he like- 
wise abjured the Christian faith, although, as Flacourt relates, 
for long afterwards he could recite the Creed and many Christian 
prayers, besides reading and writing Portuguese. 

Subsequently, in 1650, he conspired against the French, who 
were by this time settled at Fort Dauphin—the Portuguese 
missionaries having departed or been slain many years 
previously. 

Dian Ramaka called himself at this time, King of the whole 
island of Madagascar, but says Flacourt, he was only chief of 
the province of Carcanossi, but the natives of the Machicores, 
Mahafaly, Manambolo, and the neighbourhood, esteemed him as 
a powerful Prince, without being actually subject to him— 
doubtless on account of his European knowledge acquired during 
his residence at Goa, of which he used to talk to Flacourt. He 
was looked upon as a great magician by the superstitious 
natives, who believed that he had the power of causing death 
from disease by his “Auli” or charms. Moreover, he let the 
natives believe that he could produce thunder, rains, and sickness 
knowing, as he told Flacourt, that only the Deity had that 
power. The chieftain must have been nearly fifty years old. 


On the 6th of July (1650), I was warned that Dian Ramaka had 
sent to commandeer all the Rohandrian, Anacandrian, Voadziri, and 
Lohavohits of Anosy, to hold themselves in readiness to march on the 
given signal, straight on Fort Dauphin; that these natives had been 
assured that our cannon, fusils, muskets, and pistols could not be fired ; 
that he (Dian Ramaka) had placed a charm on us that we should 
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remain immovable, without power to defend ourselves. On the same 
day arrived Dian Radama, an Ombiasse, bringing a fat ox, bewitched 
by sorcery, which I had killed at once, making mockery of their 
charms and incantations—I have never eaten a better ox ! 

This Ombiasse—sorcerer—told me that Dian Ramaka sent this 
Ox as a present, for me to swear an oath of renewed friendship with 
him, that I might eat a morsel of it, and that I should send him also 
a piece to eat and to swear on his side. I made reply to Dian Radama 
that I would have nothing to do with him, that I knew the custom 
which they practised among themselves, that when they wished to 
commit some treachery they commenced by such oaths, and that I had 
been warned that he intended making war upon me. . 


A year afterwards we read in the Sieur Flacourt’s diary : 


On the roth of July, 1651, I caused forty Frenchmen to assemble 
under the charge of the Sieur Angeleaume, together with forty good 
natives, armed with shields and lances (Rondaches and Sagayes), and 
dispatched them on the night of Sunday, the twenty-first day of July, 
day for day, a year after the war had been declared, to attack Fanshere 
(Dian Ramaka’s village), where having arrived, at break of day, they 
found that it was closely shut in by a stockade of piles. But a negro 
having been observed re-entering by a small opening, the French 
entered, by single file, into the village, and rushed straight to the lodge 
of Dian Ramaka, who, however, had time to save himself by flight, 
and to get across the river, on the banks of which he was killed by 
a musket-shot, as well as his son, named Dian Tsanzoa, whose head 
was brought to me; which I placed ona pole. All was in disorder 
and flight, and pillaged by our French and native allies, who obtained 
great booty. There were many men and women slain, and all the 
splendour of the Rohandrian was reduced to ashes with their houses 
and provisions. Our people brought back one hundred and fifty oxen 
and cows. Whilst returning the Sieur Angeleaume was wounded by 
a musket-ball in the left arm by the eldest son of Dian Ramaka. 


Such was the end of the renegade son of Tsiambany, thirty- 
five years after he had returned to Madagascar from Goa. It 
is a curious episode of the Jesuit missions to the Island of 
Saint Lawrence, and deserves a record in the pages of THE 
MONTH. 

PASFIELD OLIVER. 








Some Considerations Respecting the Evidential 
Value of Religious Experience. 


—@——— 


SHOULD it happen to one to inquire of any sincere Christian 
the grounds of his or her belief, the answer given will, it is safe 
to say, nine out of ten times, consist in an appeal to religious 
experience—in an assertion that whoso does the will of God, 
“he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” 

This reply is so general, and at the same time the evidential 
value of the religious experience to which it refers is so much 
disputed, and even derided, that it seems to the writer well worth 
while to discuss the question as thoroughly as the limits of space 
and of his ability will permit. 

To any person who begins to consider the question of the 
evidential validity of religious experience, a great prima facie 
objection will at once present itself. These experiences give 
contradictory indications in different persons and even in the 
same persons at different times; they may be, and they are, 
quoted with plausibility for Catholicism as against Protestantism, 
and vice versa; for the various forms of Protestantism as against 
each other; and for agnosticism as against all. Further, we 
sometimes come across Protestants who declare themselves to 
have an intimate and solemn conviction of the tenability of their 
position ; who affirm that abhorrence of the Church of Rome, 
its casuistry, its Jesuitry, its idolatry, its dark, intolerant, and 
anti-liberal spirit is so fixed in them as to form part of 
themselves ; and yet in the course of time we sometimes happily 
find such persons amongst the most loyal and devoted children 
of her whom they now recognize in her true reality as Holy 
Mother Church, within whose communion the human spirit 
finds not its prison, but its Father's home. And not only so, 
we find them quite willing to quote the contentment, serenity, 
and peace of mind they experience as amongst at least the 
corroborative evidences of their new religion. 

At first sight it seems quite hopeless to extract any definite 
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evidence for religion from such a welter of contradictions ; but 
I think it is not so, and in order to give clear expression to 
what I mean, I will venture to set down the following proposi- 
tion: “Man has an intellectual conscience? which indicates to 
him the true, under conditions and limitations parallel to those 
under which the conscience proper indicates the right.” 

Before proceeding to what I hope it is not too pretentious 
to call the proof of this, I will postulate as facts of observation 
well supported by authority (1) that men are more usually right 
in what they affirm than in what they deny (J. S. Mill, Turgot), 
(2) that non-Catholics differ from Catholics almost entirely 
by their negations and not by their affirmations (Pascal, de 
Maistre), and (3) that as truth can understand error, while error 
cannot understand truth (de Maistre), it is right to take the 
true religion as a key to others, which I shall do in the course 
of the proof. My line of argument will be as follows. I shall 
try first to prove my proposition to such an extent as to warrant 
its acceptance as a truth, barring certain positive objections ; 
then I shall describe the objections and endeavour to meet them. 

First, then, truth is the proper object of the intellect, as 
right is of the conscience, and there is therefore @ prior? 
plausibility in the notion of an “intellectual conscience.” 
Moreover, there is a parallelism too obvious to be missed 
between the grounds on which the indications of conscience 
proper considered as evidence of religion are impugned and 
those on which the evidential validity of religious experience 
is disputed. There is a general consent as to the first truths 
of religion as there is a general consent as to primary moral 
truths ; there are large exceptions (mostly capable of explana- 
tion) in the one case as in the other. 

Secondly, I appeal to the experience of each; we do know 
with certainty that there is truth in such and such a belief as 
truly as we are conscious of free-will. I say advisedly “truth” 
and not “nothing but truth,” because I am only contending for 
an intellectual conscience acting under parallel conditions and 
limitations to conscience proper, and as this latter may lend its 
sanction to perverted applications of moral principles, so may 
the intellectual conscience sanction superstitious applications of 
truths. The magnet points to iron buried in mud, but it is the 
iron which attracts it, not the mud, and the same holds of the 
intellectual conscience. 

1 Or Truth-sense. 
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Thirdly, I fancy that it is observable that the saints have a 
certain instinctive sense of truth even in non-religious matters, 
and this, if it be so, is very suggestive ; especially in the light of 
the analogy of conscience proper. 

Fourthly, if men are oftener right in their affirmations than 
in their denials, this is entirely what might be expected on the 
hypothesis of the existence of an intellectual conscience ; since 
affirmations will in general be more of the nature of direct 
indications of the faculty in question and denials more of the 
nature of inferences from such indication, there thus being more 
links and therefore more chances of error in the negations. 

Fifthly, if we examine the beliefs for which universal or 
quasi-universal consent may be fairly claimed, we shall find not 
one of them unrecognized and unprovided for in the Catholic 
religion—for example, that there is a God, that man is alienated 
from Him, and must propitiate Him by acts of sacrifice, which 
will be efficacious though vicarious, and the propitiatory value of 
which will vary directly as the dignity of the priest and as the 
value of the victim—are universal beliefs. And it is needless to 
point out how the Catholic doctrines of original sin, the atone- 
ment, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, in which sacrifice our Lord 
is both priest and victim, corroborate them point by point. 

Another—but it is useless to multiply instances, for is it not 
a commonplace of anti-Catholic controversy to dwell on the 
number of Catholic practices which can be paralleled from 
heathen religions? And since in each case the practices symbolize 
beliefs, it is evident that the practices in common indicate beliefs 
in common. In fact it is not too much to say that the root ideas 
of heathenism taken separately are true, and that the falseness 
lies in their want of proportion; in their relations to one another ; 
in the absence of complementary truths and in the presence of 
accretions of superstition. This statement needs but little 
modification to be equally true of Protestantism and even of 
non-Christian religious philosophies. For example, the following 
is certainly a Protestant root idea: “Man is made for immediate 
intercourse with his Creator, and no other man has the right to 
intrude himself between them.” But will the Catholic dissent? 
He will rather say: Most true, and from this I infer the need 
of an authorized teacher, so that we may be sure of seeing 
God’s revealed religion just as God revealed it, and not 
through Luther’s or Calvin’s or Cranmer’s spectacles. 

In truth the Protestant root idea forms the sole sufficient 
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and only needful justification of the Church’s claim. She 
appeals to man in many ways, as beautiful, as consoling, as 
socially useful ; but the essence of her claim is as being ¢rue ; 
and every Catholic, though he would repudiate the idea of the 
possibility of such a beautiful body enclosing a soul of false- 
hood, would yet add if it were so: Away with her be she never 
so beautiful ! 

Before passing on I will illustrate the truthfulness of men’s 
root affirmations by one example taken from non-Christian 
religious philosophy. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, founding himself on what seems to the 
writer to be a pretty correct analysis of the religious sentiment, 
affirms that the object of worship must be infinite (therefore 
cannot be personal). The followers of Auguste Comte, on the 
other hand, approaching the question from a different point of 
view, affirm that the object of worship must be lovable, 
personal (therefore not infinite). Surely the Christian is 
justified in saying to the Spencerian: I agree with you, God 
must be infinite; and to the Positivist: “I agree with you, He 
must be personal; and since only one religion offers me 
‘a Word made flesh,’ I am a Christian.” 

I hope to have now shown that the existence of an intellectual 
conscience is conformable to the analogy of conscience proper ; 
that it is affirmed by our own consciousnesses, and that there is 
that amount of agreement amongst the root ideas of mankind 
which its existence if granted would lead us to expect; and as 
these three lines of proof are independent and convergent, I 
think that taken together they form a presumptive proof of the 
proposition stated. If, then, there is in man an intellectual 
conscience, and if its indications are trustworthy anywhere, they 
must surely be so in the matters of religion, which with man is 
brought into continual and most intimate contact. 

I think everyone would grant this were it not for the Positive 
objection arising from the contradictory indications of religious 
experiences in different persons and in the same person at 
different times. 

This objection I now propose to consider. It seems to bea 
law of the human mind that experiences of all kinds can be less 
accurately described, analyzed, and remembered according as 
they are more recondite, rare, unnamed, unclassed, and belong 
to the higher parts of our nature. 

Thus, for example, a hungry man can call up the idea of 
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roast beef with sufficient accuracy to make his mouth water; 
and books of a certain class owe their unhappy popularity to the 
ease with which the passions to which they appeal can be ideally 
evoked. 

But let any one try to remember an unnamed thing, such as 
an irregular shape ; or a high sentiment, such as that excited by 
reading some heroic passage in the life of a saint,! and he will 
soon have occasion to cry with the poet— 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 
If then this is a law of the mind, we need feel no surprise at 
finding it apply to the fullest extent in the highest, rarest, and 
most intimate phenomena of the mind—those of religious 
experience, and let any one consider whether the defective 
description, analysis, and recollection resulting, are not sufficient 
to account for the great bulk of alleged contradictions. For 
example, A.B. describes his state of mind previous to reception 
into the Church to C.D., an agnostic friend and worshipper of 
the law of parsimony, in such a way as to lead C.D. to attribute 
A.B.’s conversion to a low state of nerves ; and yet it was God’s 
grace calling A.B., and he has a right to be certain of it. 

A Protestant friend tells A.B. that he has an intimate sense 
of the falseness of the Church of Rome; he analyzes wrongly, 
and really means intimate sense of the falseness of any Church 
which intrudes itself between the soul and its God. His error is 
not in the root affirmation, but in the applying minor premiss— 
ze. “the Church of Rome is such a Church.” In conclusion, 
let us suppose that A.B. slackens in his religion and finally 
falls off altogether, saying, “I was excited ; it was only a case 
of emotion.” May we not answer, “No, it was not so, but you 
have dimmed the glass of your memory and cannot represent 
to yourself your experiences in all that accuracy of shade 
and fulness of detail which gave them their evidential value 
and differentiated them subtily but unmistakably from mere 


emotions.” 
GERALD CATOR, 


1 The saints themselves complain with one voice of the utter impossibility of even 
representing to themselves by aid of memory their higher spiritual experiences, far 
more of describing them in human language and of conveying them to others. ‘‘We 
also are his children,” and need not be surprised to find the same difficulty repeating 
itself on a smaller scale in our experience. 
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PART OF A DIARY. 


Nihil eram, me creasti 
Ex obscuro nihilo. 


February 2oth. 


RAIN, mist, snow, sleet, coldness—darkness ! 

The winter seems as if it would never come to an end, and 
I am beginning to feel as if surrounding circumstances were 
too much for me... . I think I am more like a chrysalis than 
a human being—like that chrysalis I found hidden away 
beneath the bark of the old chestnut-tree—and the butterfly 
inside the chrysalis is growing terribly impatient, very anxious 
to escape from its tiresome prison. 

Uncle Julian cannot understand this restlessness of mine, 
his work is enough for him, satisfies him completely, but he 
is old and I am young, and, in spite of his careful training, 
neither philosophical nor scientific. It is all very well to be 
helping to write a great book about the origin of life, but what 
I really care for is being alive myself... . 

I love to be happy, free ; to live out of doors in the sunshine 
and fresh air. . . . Ah, when will the winter be over! 


February 26th. 


Evoe, Evoe! A crocus has blossomed—a flame, a golden 
flame of life sprung into existence. 

Through the cold, damp soil it has valiantly pushed its way 
—through the sodden greenness of the lawn—the cold and 
clinging mists—glowing like a spark of burning fire in the 
midst of wintry desolation and gloom—seeming to diffuse 
rays of warmth and brightness around. It is a revelation 
of the hidden life of the world—of the earth’s imprisoned 
sunbeams. . . . Evoe, Evoe! 
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February 27th. 


Sudden arose Ianthe’s soul— 


Ianthe’s soul. . . . But what is one’s soul? Does it mean 
anything more than oneself—one’s individuality? Ah, me, I 
am afraid I am very ignorant, all I know is that my spirits 
have risen wonderfully since the resurrection of that first crocus 
—it has made me believe that spring is really coming. . . . 


The chains of earth’s immurement 
Fell from Ianthe’s spirit 

They shrank and brake like bandages of straw 
Beneath a wakened giant’s strength... . 


Ianthe, Ianthe, I am glad my name is Ianthe, I am glad I 
am coming to life with the rest of the world—it is glorious to 
feel that winter is left behind, that spring is coming, will soon 
be here, new raptures opening round. .. . 


February 28th. 

This morning there was a luminous underglow beneath the 
greyness of the sky—a subtle, delicious warmth in the air—and 
as I went over the fields I heard the lambs crying after their 
mothers in sweet, plaintive voices, whilst a blackbird sang and 
sang... . 

Hazel catkins—gleams of ruddy lightsomeness—tassels of 
pale, browny gold—were swinging gaily in the lifeless hedges, 
the blackthorns were covered with a mist of delicate pointed 
buds, and celandines opened their yellow, glistening flowers 
among dark, heart-shaped leaves. 

Then, by the stream, the willows waved their long, pale 
boughs, and I saw velvety buds just appearing, making me 
able to imagine the grey-green blossoming that would soon be 
there, the soft and fragrant beauty of the sweet gold-dusted 
crests. 

But the snowdrops were best of all, hundreds of them 
fringing the banks of the stream, weaving their circles beneath 
the willows, shining out like lovely points of light from the 
midst of withered ferns, the tangle of coarse, winter grasses. 
The oval, drooping heads of purest white swayed gently to 
and fro on tender, pale-green stems, the bleating of the lambs 
mingled with the pleasant, rippling murmur of the stream, and 
still the blackbird piped its joyous, heart-thrilling song, whilst 
robins whistled cheerily, and rooks, showing black against the 
red earth of the ploughed fields, rose cawing in the air. . . 
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March 2oth. 


A lovely early season! First came days all west wind, 
showers of rain, pleasant greyness, shafts of silvery sunshine 
breaking through clouds, blossoming of snowdrops, swinging 
of gay catkins, . . . then days of radiant brightness, clear blue 
skies, chill breezes, unveiled shining of the sun, the blackthorn 
breaking into fullest bloom of delicate, white beauty—the 
furze a golden blaze. . 

March is the month of sunshine and furze-blossom, and I 
cannot say how happy it makes me when I see the waves of 
gold sweeping over moor and common... . 

There is a deep hollow which looks as if it had been 
scooped out of the hillside, whilst it is completely lined and 
surrounded with furze-bushes, and when I was there to-day it 
seemed to me like a great golden cup, . . . the masses of yellow 
keeled blossoms set in a setting of dull, spiky greenness, were 
quite dazzlingly beautiful, and the whole hillside was made 
fragrant as they opened in the sunshine—a sweet, ripe-apricot 
fragrance. 

Hundreds of bees had already been attracted, and their 
humming sounded all the time—gnats circled above in a 
merry, endless dance—and the whole place was full of busy 
life. 

As I pushed my way through the bushes the thick, golden 
bloom was all around me—a sea of delicate, butterfly flowers, 
and when an open space was at length reached, there were 
some primroses looking fresh and sweet as newly-risen cream. 
They had very short stems, clung closely to the rough, stony 
earth with its scanty covering of wiry grass, but they were 
primroses for all that—the first primroses ! 

The wind had felt cold, but in this sheltered corner there 
was no wind and the sun made even the ground warm to the 
touch ; above, the sky was gloriously blue, on every side were 
golden blossoms, golden sunshine, at my feet the pale stars of 
the primroses. .. . 

Can people ever be really unhappy as long as the sun shines 
and the furze is in bloom ? 

This morning I was so perfectly happy that it made me feel 
almost as if I had become a furze-blossom myself—as if the 
sun was giving me the same strength and joyous life—and 
lying back on the warm earth, my cheek pressed against the 
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short, prickly grass, the sweet primroses, I seemed to hear the 
heart of nature throbbing and beating responsively— 
And all things seemed only one 
In the universal Sun. . 
March 22nd. 

I have been thinking about the sun. 

Uncle Julian won't tell me anything definite—he does not 
seem to be interested—yet I am sure it is all wonderfully 
interesting, and if I was a man of science, writing a book, too, 
about the “ Origin of Life,” I think I would far rather try to 
make sun discoveries than mud and slime discoveries. . 

The sun makes music as of old 
Amid the rival spheres of heaven, 

On its predestined circle rolled 
With thunder speed... . 

No one may be able to fathom its meaning, but it is quite 
certain that it has always existed—always been the greatest 
of all powers—and it is certain, too, that if it left off shining 
everything would come to an end—that it is responsible for 
the whole life of the world. 

And this seems to me to prove that it is a creative, as well 
as a vivifying force, that in it alone can be found the source 
of life—the origin of life. . 

We are all really the sun’s children, from the lowest to the 
highest, insects, flowers, birds, beasts, human beings—all one 


great family. 
April 13th. 


March was beautiful, but April is lovelier still, and such 
wonderful changes have taken place just within the last few days. 
When I went down my favourite lane this morning I noticed 
that trees and hedges were all covered with the loveliest haze 
of tender green foliage—golden now and again in the sunshine— 
fairy-like, exquisite. The white, starry flowers of the greater 
stitchwort rose up by the wayside in tremulous constellations, 
and fern fronds, newly uncurled, waved in weak and delicate 
freshness and beauty. 

The warm, delicious air was full of the scent of coming 
rain—heavy with the moisture of rain that had already fallen— 
but radiant with the sunshine pouring through those dissolving 
veils of mist and cloud, and through the brooding quietude 
throbbed the wild, sweet singing of the birds, whilst down the 
high, green banks water drained with a musical, trickling sound. 
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It was one of those days when everything is so full of life, so 
wonderfully, miraculously full of life, that one cannot help feeling 
the stir and movement in everything about one—cannot help 
imagining one hears the grass growing, the leaves unfolding— 
cannot help realizing that the sun-warmed air is the breath of 
the spirit of life—that the piping, fluting, whistling birds are 
giving utterance to that spirit’s joy—every opening blossom, 
every up-shooting blade of grass, every gummy, aromatic bud 
uttering some radiant message—all the world of quivering, 
sunlit foliage weaving celestial harmonies. 


When I was little I used to kiss the flowers and leaves 
because they were so beautiful and because I loved them, just 
as I loved my birds and beasts, but now I sometimes think I love 
the hidden spirit which gives the flowers life even better than 
the flowers themselves. It is this life which belongs to me as 
well as to the flowers—which belongs to all the world—makes 
us all one; and even when I die it will only be sinking back 
into the arms of that great mysterious spirit—being drawn again 
into the rushing endless stream of life flowing for ever from the 


sum. ... 
Life of life! Thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; they screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints entangled in their mazes... . 


Child of light, Lamp of earth! ... 

Uncle Julian has taught me that it is impossible to pass 
beyond sensation, the evidence of one’s senses, of one’s reason, 
but it is so perfectly reasonable to believe that life must go 
somewhere, that just as dust returns to dust, so spirit returns to 
spirit. Our bodies belong to the earth, and the life of our 
bodies to the life that underlies the world, “sustains it from 
beneath and kindles it above,” joyous, gracious, everlasting life ! 

It is so beautiful to think of our individual life feeding the 
flowers and grasses, helping the whole work of the universe, 
lighting the stars and moving the winds of heaven—breathing 
new power into the spring-time. . . . 

How beautiful to think, too, that the people who die without 
having been able to do their part in the world may speak at last 
—that there is room for everyone. 
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I cannot help believing that all these sweet sounds and sights 
of spring that move me so deeply, the singing of the birds, 
the perfume of the flowers, the rustle of the wind through the 
delicate new leaves are really the voices of the silent poets—the 
poets who died without putting into words the song that was in 
their hearts. They are speaking at last and everyone listens to 
their singing. ... 

Silvery cuckoo flowers growing in the long grass of the 
meadows—tender spotted orchids, with curious, winglike petals 
—snowy stellarias shining from the greenness of the hedgerows, 
stars of light, beyond all count in your white loveliness—hidden 
violets so wonderfully sweet—veined bells of the wood-sorrel, 
frail as sea-foam—are you not all the expression of some poet’s 
thought ? 


He is made one with Nature; there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from kerb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own... . 


April 15th. 

Pouring rain, inexpressible dreariness, the weather so stormy 
that I cannot venture out. 

My hidden poets sing melancholy songs or are quite silent, 
and I cannot help thinking of the anemones, the beds of wild 
anemones out in the woods—how the wind will scatter the starry 
beauty of their myriad blossoms, flutter the deeply-cleft foliage 
—the dull-green jagged banners! 

As the fierce rain-gusts beat against the windows I can 
imagine the destruction going on—the ground all strewn with 
fair, rose-tinted petals... . 


Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away... . 


April 16th. 

I was right about the anemones. Nota flower is left, not 
even any scattered petals visible—nothing to be seen but a rain- 
drenched stretch of vigorous green leafage. 

Wild hyacinths still make purple shadows beneath the trees, 
primroses cluster thick and sweet, fresher than ever after the 
rain, and dog violets, gay, delicate, varying in colour from palest 
lilac to deepest shade of the half-opened blue-bells, cover the 
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earth with their wealth of blossoms, light, trailing stems, dark, 
heart-shaped leaves. It is only the anemones whose day is 
over... . 

Even the disappearance of a flower makes me unhappy—and 
yet why should it? The life withdrawn will soon spring up in 
some new, perhaps lovelier form. . . . 


April 17th. 

There was a rainbow this morning—a double rainbow. The 
vaporous weaving together of all the most delicate colours of the 
flowers against the sombre duskiness of gathering rain-clouds. 

Everything about me, trees, bushes, flowers, dripped and 
sparkled with raindrops, raindrops reflecting the rainbow’s pris- 
matic colouring a thousand-fold—iridescently beautiful. The 
sun came out from behind the clouds shining with almost the 
warmth of summer—a lovely, steady glow of heat... . 

Wonderful, glorious sunshine! . . . Wonderful, mysterious, 
hidden fires within the sun—fires that have been from the begin- 
ning—first springing into bright existence from fierce collision 
of primeval meteorites, evoking with their magic touch the world 
from chaos—giving form to nothingness. . 

As the rainbow joins the earth and sky together, so the sun 
unites what is seen and what is unseen, its vivifying heat 
descending invisibly to the inmost depths—swiftly uprising in 
visible forms of beauty, most glorious resurrection. . . 


April 21st. 

Cousin Michael laughs at me, calls me a fire-worshipper, a 
Zoroastrian. . . 

He has come to stay with us for some time, and as we have 
never met before we have everything to learn about one 
another. I can see already that there is a curious sort of 
antagonism between him and Uncle Julian—at least as regards 
their opinions, 

April 29th. 

Michael is still with us, and I am beginning to know him 
much better. 

This morning he said he should like to see the old mill—the 
old water-mill—at Ottercombe—and I offered to be his guide. 

Rain had been falling again and the warm air was so full 
of moisture that it seemed to hang almost visibly about the 
dripping trees. 
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The well-whitened cob-walls of the mill stood out splendidly 
against the background of elms and beeches, and so did the 
bushes of lilac and hawthorn which grow in the miller’s garden. 
The lilac was overblown, but the pale purple of the pointed 
clusters of flowers looked strangely beautiful besides the dull 
whiteness of the masses of hawthorn blossom, and the greyness 
of the sky seemed to bring out the delicate, vivid green of the 
luxuriant foliage and all those mingled tints of purest white and 
palest lilac. 

In the dark, clear waters of the mill-stream white reflections 
were cast by the swaying blossoms above, and the miller’s snowy 
ducks paddled about, snapping and gurgling with their flat bills 
at the floating grass which had been swept down by the wind 
and rain from the newly-mown banks. Their quacking and 
splashing in the stream, the eager chirping of sparrows and other 
small birds were the only sounds that broke the stillness, for the 
miller was not at work and the mill-wheel was motionless. 

But the south wind blew strong and fresh and warm—the 
pale lilac flowers swayed to and fro in the breeze, and their 
perfume was swept towards us, whilst the great burdocks that 
grow beside the mill-wheel showed the silvery underside of 
their large, downy leaves. . 

Michael began to make a sketch directly. Misty grey, 
silvery white, faint lilac, and dim green, . . . but the rain came 
on again, and everything was blurred and hidden away. All the 
lovely reflections gone, quick raindrops dimpling the smooth 
surface of the stream, darkened by shadows of the lowering 
storm-clouds, the vivid greenness of trees, the pointed clusters of 
pale lilac, whiteness of the hawthorn bloom shrouded from sight 
—dimmed and obscured. 

We stood under shelter for a time watching—waiting— 
seeming to be shut away from the rest of the world in a strange 
peace and quietness. . . 

I have so often thought of the life one has in common with 
all the creatures of the earth—but for some reason never realized 
before what human companionship might be to one. . . . 

May ist. 
Thou art the wine whose drunkenness is all 


We can desire, O Love! and happy souls, 
Ere from thy vine the leaves of autumn fall, 


Catch thee, and feed from their o’erflowing bow 
Thousands who thirst for thy ambrosial dew 
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Thou art the radiance which where ocean rolls 
Investest it; and when the heavens are blue 
Thou fillest them ; and when the earth is fair, 


The shadow of thy moving wings imbue 
Its deserts and its mountains, till they wear 
Beauty like some bright robe :— 


where shall any seek 
A garment whom thou clothest not? ... 


May toth. 

Michael, Michael, Michael Stanhope. 

Somehow I cannot quite get used to Michael’s name. It is 
the very name for a sculptor, but not for one to whom colour is 
a passion—who is all fire and enthusiasm. No one, I think, 
ever had a finer, more delicate sense of beauty as regards colour 
—more intense appreciation of every varying shade and shadow. 

Never before have I seen mist and sunshine, veiled summer 
moonlight, rainbow and storm-cloud—dawn and _ twilight— 
painted as he paints them ; the first awaking of spring-time— 
aerial loveliness of budding leaf and blossom—shimmer of light 
on moorland pools—opal and sapphire intermingled — faint 
aurora borealis rose-tints of a sunset sky—the mystery of dim 
blueness and floating halved moon — first outshining of the 
stars.... 

He is the ardent lover of all that is mystically beautiful in 
Nature—ever sees in all things the hidden life—ever is trying to 
make that hidden inner life more evident. . . . 

When I am with him he takes me into new worlds—quite 
unsuspected worlds of loveliness—and although he calls me his 


guide, it is really he who is my guide. . 
June Ist. 


Spring has changed into summer all in a day! Michael is 
painting a large May-day picture, and has made endless studies 
of hawthorn blossom, in the rain, in the sunshine, early and late. 
We started this morning at six o'clock, and the fields were 
covered so thickly with dew that we could see rows of diamonds 
blinking and sparkling on each blade of grass, whilst the daisies 
had not opened yet. A mist hung over the country—the 
mistiness of early morning—and everything was given a lovely 
indistinctness—but this was in the valleys, in the low-lying 
meadows by the river: when higher ground was reached we 
looked down on all the sleeping world, the sky was softly blue 
above our heads, a summer sky, the sun shone bright and warm, 
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and through the radiant air larks quivered upwards, singing 
rapturously. 

Sunk in green bowers we saw white drifts of blossom—snowy 
bloom rising against the glorious blueness of the sky. . . . 

But here our disappointment came. 

Drawing nearer we found the blossoming branches of the 
may-trees not white as we supposed—not as we saw them in the 
distance—but overspread with a strange flush of pinkness—a 
lightning before death—sweet warning that their day was over,— 
and as we looked at this mysterious rosiness, showers of the fair, 
slight petals came falling through the air—covered the dewy 
grass. 

The day of may-blossoms was over, and indeed the day of 
all spring flowers ! 

As we strayed down the green aisles of the woods not a 
primrose was to be seen—not a primrose or other spring flower 
—the rosy, indescribable touch of summer was there, and all 
the flowers of spring withered beneath that touch, whilst in 
their stead sprang up the flowers of June. 

Pink campions with their crimson hairy buds, and paler pink 
of the herb Robert ; many a rose-tinged, umbelliferous flower- 
head waving in the shade ; whilst every briar broke into bloom, 
wild roses swinging gaily, opening in all their blushing loveli- 
ness, crowning each bush with glory, now with wide-open petals, 
fair and sweet, now with the deeper pink of tender buds. 
Shoots of the stunted oak-trees glowed with red and crimson, 
almost autumnal warmth of colouring, everything was gay and 
bright... . 

Summer had come.—I felt it through and through me. 

But it is so difficult to put into words that feeling which 
comes over one of mingled loss and gain—the opening, as it 
were, of one life into another, the entering into a fuller life— 
fuller warmth and happiness and power—utter security ! Spring 
is lovely, but summer is lovelier still—much lovelier ! 

And I have been thinking that somehow Michael and I 
must have reached our summer-time. . . . 

At least there is no uncertainty now about our being friends, 
and such a close, delightful feeling of relationship has sprung 
up between us. We might have known one another all our 
lives. But no one could help having that feeling with Michael— 
he has none of my miserable coldness and reserve, is full of 
sympathy, kindliness, seems to be interested in every one. He 
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knows more about the people in the village already than I do, 
who have lived among them all my life. But I have never 
cared, Uncle Julian has never allowed me to care for any one 
outside ourselves—we have lived in almost complete isolation. 

Michael’s altruism is quite a revelation. . . 

Still I can’t help thinking that his friendship for me is 
different from the compassionate, kindly feeling he has for those 
in trouble or the general feeling of good-will he has towards the 
rest of the world. ... 

In many ways we are so much alike—even in looks—and 
every day we seem to be drawn closer and closer together. . . . 

It is perfectly delightful to feel you are really cared for— 
cared for in spite of all your imperfections—no one has ever 
cared for me before. Summer-time, summer-time, this is my 
first real summer-time! Oh, if it need never come to an end! 


June 17th. 
Michael and I are engaged. Uncle Julian has given his 
consent, although rather unwillingly. .. . 
Dearest, dearest Michael! I see that what I thought was 


friendship was really love. . 
June 18th. 


I don’t know how it is, but the happiness that has come 
to me seems to be quite above and beyond all other happiness— 
and my soul too small to take it in... . 

There is always something just escaping my grasp— 
something just out of reach—and at times this feeling troubles 
me, at others I would not lose it for the world ! 

Why should I, when it makes me know that there are 
unknown heights and depths of happiness surrounding me— 
that there are no limits either to happiness or to love—that the 
only limitations are to be found in myself—in my own 
incapacity. 

Michael’s love for me, my love for Michael, is a great, 
wonderful mystery, and sometimes I feel as if love must be life 
and life love. . . 

How could I go on living if there was no one who cared for 
me, if I didn’t care for any one? 

It would be all coldness and deadness—the end of every- 
thing—everything! But it is foolish even to think of this. 
How can our love, Michael’s love and my love, ever come to 
an end, when it is a part of ourselves—yes, a part of our very, 
inmost being. 
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July 6th. 

The trees are heavy with summer foliage, and the hedges 
perfectly wonderful, almost tropically luxuriant, whilst their 
gorgeous colouring seems to put the sombre skies to shame. 

Wild oats wave bristling awns in silvery lightness on the tops 
of steep banks, scarlet poppies flashing and glowing against the 
misty greyness, tendrilled vetches fling their sprays of lilac 
flowerets with free and careless grace, trailing branches of the 
wild-rose run riot, covered with bloom, rosy with the rosiness 
of sunset skies, or purely white, with prim, sweet buds, more 
stiffly set on stems of brownish pink, less generous in opening, 
yet whose creamy cups, disclosing close-set crowns of ruddy 
gold, are full of strangest beauty. 

Honeysuckle is also there with its delicious fragrance— 
tangle of pale-yellow stamens, silky petals, long, sweet golden 
throats, circles of buds, keel-shaped and touched with crimson, 
the milk-white flowers of the privet, too, clematis fine and 
clinging, green tassels of the hop and shining berries of the 
bryony, whilst beneath the roses, fringing the wayside, the 
hemlock lifts its slender, spotted stalks—grey mist of umbel- 
liferous flowerets. .. . 

Michael has painted the glimpse of green meadows 
stretching away beneath the warm, dim blueness of the sky, 
and he has painted the honeysuckle in the hedges—the mist 
of white hemlock—the lane winding on and on, shadows of 
trees cast here and there, wild vines and prickly branches 
almost meeting at times in this wonderful growth. . . . 


It is so beautiful, not only to love beautiful things, but to 
be able to express that love in a visible shape. . . 

We were talking about this, Michael and I, and Michael 
grew more and more enthusiastic, then suddenly he drew 
himself up—became strangely grave and thoughtful. 

“OQ Beauty so ancient and so new,” ...I heard him 
murmur, “without I sought thee.” ... Those were the only 
words I could catch, but there was a new, solemn light in his 
eyes as he looked at me. 

“Yes, Ianthe, beauty is a wonderful thing—a_ priceless 
possession—but we must not let it turn us into pagans... 
Lately I have let myself get carried away—quite carried 
away !” 


“Carried away, Michael? But if you were not carried 
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away by your love of beauty—how would you ever paint your 
pictures ?” 

Michael looked at me with the same solemn light in his 
eyes. 

“T know, Ianthe ; one must be enthusiastic. But there is a 
right and wrong enthusiasm—a right and wrong love of beauty. 
Nothing ought to make one forget first things.” . . . 

He stopped abruptly—began to speak of something else, 
and I couldn't ask him what he meant by “first things”— 
about turning into a pagan. Somehow, too, I felt afraid to ask. 

It isn’t the first time that I have been disturbed—perplexed. 
And always in the same mysterious, intangible way. But I am 
determined not to let a shadow—the shadow of a shadow— 
come between us. 

Of course there must be differences of feeling and opinion, 
it wouldn’t be natural if there were not, when we have been 
brought up so differently—known each other such a short time 
—but at least we can face these differences boldly—be quite 
open about them. At the very next opportunity I will have it 
out with Michael. 


July roth. 
Michael is away for a few days on a sketching tour—I must 
have patience. . . . But I keep remembering things he has said 


at different times. 

Once I was telling him about a strange feeling of dis- 
satisfaction that came over me at times, a quite inexplicable 
feeling, and I remember he said, almost brusquely, that it was 
because an immortal soul couldn't be satisfied with finite 
happiness. . 

Somehow he spoke as if he was afraid I didn’t even know 
that I had a soul—as if I didn’t believe that I should keep on 
living for ever—part of all life. . 


Yes, thou shalt die; but these Almighty forces 

That meet to form thee, live for ever more: 
They hold the suns in their eternal courses, 

And shape the long sea-grasses on the shore. 
Be calmly glad, thine own true kindred seeing 

In fire and storm, in flowers with dew impearled 
Rejoice in thine imperishable being, 

One with the essence of the boundless world. 


Those verses so exactly express what I believe that I 
quoted them to Michael, but he only looked scornful, said he 
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must find another reason for my feelings of dissatisfaction if I 
believed in an evolution downwards—wondered if I should still 
care for him if he died and came to life again as a nettle or 
cabbage? ...I couldn’t say anything more when he took 
things in that way. 

“ Tanthe, can you honestly say you know all about the growth 
of a flower, or the song of a bird, and can you really say that 
you know anything about the sun except that you enjoy the 
sunshine? See, heart’s dearest, if the clashing together of 
meteorites did produce the first rays of light and heat, does 
that explain how the meteorites first came into existence, or 
why the sun keeps on shining? . . . All scientific, materialistic 
explanations are quite uncertain and illusive, even Huxley 
admits that nothing can explain the source—the origin—of 
those glorious, unfailing, never flagging streams of light and 
heat. ‘Who or what made the sun and gave its rays their 
alleged powers?’ he asks, and the only answer he can give to 
his own questioning is, ‘Science does not know!’ Ianthe, 
what do you say to that?” ... 

This was another time when we were talking about the 
sun... . 
Dearest Michael, I don’t think he knew how bewildered he 
made me, he did not seem the least disturbed himself. 

I wonder if this is the kind of thing Uncle Julian warned 
me against when we were first engaged. He said he knew 
Michael would try to undermine my principles. . . . I do not 
care—nothing shall come between us ! 

July 12th. 

It is worse, far worse than I feared. Michael is home again, 
and I have had it out with him. The church bells were ringing 
this morning, and I sat out on the lawn listening to them. 

I was wondering what it was made people want to go to 
church ? 

Uncle Julian calls religion—everything connected with 
religion—an absurd delusion; he has never allowed me to go 
to church ; but to-day, as I listened to the bells pealing across 
the country, I couldn’t help wondering how it was an “absurd 
delusion ” managed to keep so firm a hold on so many people. 

At least it shows that they care for something besides 
eating, sleeping, and working. Going to church isn’t work, 
and it certainly isn’t amusement—but what is it? What is the 
motive power impelling all those people to obey the bells ? 
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I was asking myself these questions when Michael came out 
of the house—he usually goes off by himself on Sunday 
morning—but this morning he came and asked me if I would 
care to go with him. 

Care to go with him! 

We went across the moors, and everything was looking 
perfectly lovely, but Michael seemed rather grave and pre- 
occupied. 

At last we came in sight of a little moorland church that 
stands rather on a hill, and catches all the Atlantic breezes. 
It is a church, I believe, which is a great favourite with the 
fisher people, but never especially interested me, except that I 
thought its old grey tower rather picturesque. 

Suddenly Michael stood still, and I thought he was thinking 
of this—imagined the picture that was rising up in his mind. 

Stretches of rosy heather and brilliant gorse—the grey tower 
—misty blueness of sea and sky beyond... . 

I looked at Michael, and he smiled, but did not say what I 
expected him to say. 

“We are very late—but I think we had better go in.” 

Then I understood ; he was hurrying towards the church, 
and seemed to take it as a matter of course that I should go 
with him. 

I felt I couldn’t refuse, couldn’t draw back, and presently, 
for the first time in my life, found myself inside a church. 

It was such a strange—such an intensely sad experience! 

We sat down near the door, and I looked about me; there 
was not much to be seen. A small congregation of men, 
women, and children, poorly clad, but healthy and sunburnt, 
and all very intent and earnest-looking, sat on the bare, wooden 
benches. A few pictures hung at regular intervals on the 
whitewashed walls; at the upper end was a railed-in space 
where there was an altar with vases of pale-pink peonies, some 
lighted candles, and a crucifix. 

That was all I noticed, but an old priest, with white hair, 
and a kind-looking, very placid face, was standing in the pulpit, 
reading aloud, and I caught the words: 

“All things were made by Him: and without Him was 
made nothing that was made. 

“In Him was life, and the life was the light of men. And 
the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness did not compre- 
hend it.” ... 
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The darkness did not comprehend the light—how true that 
was. I did not hear anything more, but watched the faces of 
the people. Were they in the light? 

The old priest had left the pulpit, was kneeling before the 
altar, and all were kneeling in the church. I turned to Michael, 
and he was kneeling, too. 

Then a sudden terror came over me. 

I felt I oughtn’t to be in this place. It was an intrusion 
—almost an insult—and the sight of Michael kneeling so 
humbly and devoutly, so evidently believing as the rest 
believed, seemed to take him from me, to confirm my worst 
suspicions. .. . 

I felt as if my heart would break! and without saying a 
word to Michael, stole quietly out of the church. In a moment 
he had followed. 

“ What was it, dearest? did you feel faint?” 

His clear brown eyes were full of anxiety. 

“T couldn’t breathe, Michael. . . . Oh, Michael, I must tell 
you everything. Come nearer, no, let us go further away from 
this place—let me hold your arm.” 

I clung to him—we were close together again—but should 
we presently be separated and perhaps for ever? 

The sunshine blinded me—I hated the rosy beauty of the 
heather—I hated to hear the humming of the bees! 

Michael’s arm felt so strong, his dear face looked so kind 
and anxious. 

“Not without reason should these Christians be called 
fishers of men, for they draw them from a world in which they 
can breathe into a world which stifles them.” ... I had so 
often heard Uncle Julian say this—quoting from his own great 
namesake—and it came back to me now. . . 

A world which stifles them... . 

“Michael, Michael!” I cried, “it is true, quite true. I 
cannot breathe that air. ... I cannot kneel down, I cannot 
pray, I cannot believe as those people believed—as you 
believe, Michael.” 

Michael looked at me very earnestly, but I think there was 
more pity than anything else in his look. 

“Dearest, 1 ought not to have taken you there unpre- 
pared—I am sorry, very sorry! And yet, Ianthe, the air you 
say you cannot breathe is the air of eternity.” ... 

He said other things very tenderly—his face all alight with 
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enthusiasm—and I tried to make myself believe that what he 
said was true. But I couldn’t—I couldn’t! It went against 
everything I had been taught all my life—and I know Michael 
could read my thoughts, for presently he became silent, and I 
felt, again, as if he was going away from me and held his arm 
all the tighter to make sure he was near. . . . How will it all 
end?... 


I have been thinking about the strange likeness and yet 
unlikeness between us. 

Michael’s eyes are soft and clear and brown—and so are 
mine, yet there is such a difference—almost as great a difference 
as there is between the eyes of an animal and of a human 
being. 

It is something I have always noticed but never so much 
as yesterday when he was talking to me after we left the 
church, . . . an intensely spiritual look. 

My eyes show just what I am, a poor, ignorant, pleasure- 
loving, quite earthly creature—a creature only raised up a few 
degrees above the birds and beasts. 

I must be true. I cannot pretend to be different from what 
I am—and at least Michael hasn’t left off loving me—his life is 
still my life, my life his life... . 

As far as he belongs to this world he belongs to me! 


August 5th. 

Michael says he is sure I believe more than I think I do. 
He hasn’t spoken about last Sunday, at least not directly, but 
I can see it is often in his thoughts, and he has taken up that 
idea of mine about loving everything living—loving the under- 
lying invisible life almost more than its visible manifesta- 
tions. ... He says that all creation must love and reverence 
its Creator—the Lord and Giver of Life—that unconsciously 
I am doing this, and there is such a wonderful happiness in his 
face when he speaks of the way in which every joy is doubled, 
when one believes, that I can only listen and love him more and 
more. 

“ Listen, Ianthe, this is what Ruskin says : 

“©The Spirit of God is around you in the air you breathe— 
His glory in the light you see, and in the fruitfulness of the 
earth and the joy of His creatures—He has written for you 
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day by day His revelation, as He has granted you day by day 
your daily bread.’ Ianthe, isn’t that what you feel?” .. . 

Dearest, dearest Michael! ... What I feel? I do not 
know what I feel except that it is perfect happiness to be with 
him—to be alive in this happy, warm, beautiful world ! 


August 8th. 
Michael is away again for a few days, and I feel very lonely 
without him. I wonder how I shall feel when he goes to 
Italy—he intends to spend several months there. 
My own dear Michael... . 
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‘*The Sale of Indulgences.”’ 


A RECENT correspondence in the Guardian has given con- 
siderable publicity to the old charge that the Catholic Church 
grants spiritual favours, including even Plenary Indulgences, 
in consideration of payments of money, even of payments so 
paltry as to be ridiculous in comparison of the benefits which 
they are supposed to purchase. 

The discussion has arisen in connexion with the distinctively 
Spanish institution of the Cruzada, or Bulla Cruciate, and 
evidence in support of the charge against the Church has been 
furnished principally by Provost T. J. Ball, who would 
undoubtedly appear to have sincerely endeavoured to get at 
the truth, and to do justice to all parties; but we must be 
forgiven for adding that he seems likewise to illustrate the 
extraordinary difficulty which non-Catholics experience in 
comprehending what to Catholics are plain matters of course. 

In a communication which appeared on the 11th of 
December, 1901, Mr. Ball advanced the following statements, 
as being fully established by documents placed by him in the 
hands of the editor :—“that indulgences are bought and sold 
amongst Roman Catholics ;”—that “we find a Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, under Papal authority, fixing in the most business-like 
manner, precise sums, in consideration of which, spiritual 
favours, including plenary indulgences, are granted,’—which 
favours “are explicitly conceded in consideration of stipulated 
sums of money.” The documents by which this indictment 
was sustained appear to have been the printed forms of the 
indults, which have undoubtedly to be obtained on payment 
of a specified sum as a condition of the favour required. That 
they can with any justice be described as we have heard 
is what no Catholic can for a moment suppose, and we have 
accordingly been at pains to obtain such information in Spain 
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itself as might enable us to set the matter in its true light. 
We learn as follows from a theologian of position and from 
the work Za Bula of Sarda y Salvani, from which he quotes. 

For the right understanding of the question two points 
must be carefully distinguished which may easily be confused, 
inasmuch as the same document deals with both, but which 
are in reality entirely separate. Firstly, there are Indulgences, 
partial or plenary, properly so called, which, as all Catholics 
understand, have their effect only zz foro conscientig, within the 
soul, their effect being to remit, wholly or in part, the debt 
of z¢emporal, or non-eternal, punishment incurred by sin, the 
eternal guilt of which has already been cancelled. Secondly, 
there are concessions, or dispensations, which according to the 
common use of language might be styled indulgences, but 
to which such a term is not theologically applied. Such, for 
instance, are permissions to eat meat on days of abstinence. 

It is obviously with Indulgences in the former or proper 
sense of the word that we are mainly concerned. It is 
undoubtedly the fact that in Spain itself and within the 
Spanish dominions, indults, or printed forms, are obtainable 
on payment of a small stipulated sum of money, which are 
signed, under Papal authority, by the Archbishop of Toledo, 
and by which the purchaser is declared entitled, under certain 
conditions, to partial or plenary Indulgence! It is no less 
clear however, as the text of the document itself declares, that 
amongst these other conditions the first place is assigned to 
that which is essential for the gaining of all Indulgences 
whatsoever, namely, that the recipient shall be in a state of 
grace, that he shall, if possible, duly approach the Sacraments 
of Penance and Holy Eucharist, and, if this be not possible, 
shall at least be truly repentant of his sins. To this primary 
requirement, which is absolutely necessary for the gaining of 
Indulgences of any kind, are added in each particular instance 
some special conditions to which the specific grant is attached, 
good works, such as prayer or almsdeeds, being prescribed. 
It is quite evident that such is the nature of the money 
payment exacted in our particular case, which is invariably 
spoken of not as a rice, but as an alms. That it is rightly so 
described the history of the Budla Cruciate will demonstrate. 

In the Middle Ages, as is well-known, no more powerful 


1 A facsimile of such an indult is given in Mr. H. C. Lea’s Auricular Confession 
and Indulgences, vol. iii. Appendix. 
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means could be found to stir up the peoples of Christendom to 
co-operate in any great public cause, than to grant a special 
Indulgence to all who did so, and this was used, as was but 
natural, in a special manner to arouse zeal for the Crusades, the 
Indulgence being granted, in the first instance, by Pope Urban II. 
(1088—1099), to those only who personally took the field, but 
after the time of Innocent III. (1198—1216), to such as should 
by a subsidy help to supply forces for the Holy War. The fall 
of Constantinople, in 1453, threatening the whole of Europe with 
invasion by the Turks, induced Pope Callistus III. to publish 
a special Crusading Bull (Bud/a Cruciate), which local circum- 
stances, and especially the influence of Spanish monarchs, from 
Philip II. onwards, have caused to be continued in Spain long 
after the institution has been forgotten in other lands, and long 
after the particular cause which was to be served has ceased to 
exist. Meanwhile, however, other necessities had arisen which 
were considered no less properly to demand the contributions 
of the faithful, and in particular the due maintenance of divine 
worship, to which the alms thus collected are now devoted, 
passing first through the hands of the Government, which 
undertakes such maintenance, on condition of the continuance 
of this source of support, and is thus directly interested in the 
matter. It is undoubtedly the influence of the secular State 
which has availed to perpetuate in Spain this institution. 

So much for Indulgences, which cannot possibly be said to 
be thus sold for money. They are granted in this, as in every 
other case, to those only who have renounced and repented of 
their sins, and who perform a work recognized as good and 
pious, in earnest of their desire to make atonement for them. 

There remains to consider the dispensations or rather com- 
mutations which the same Bull imparts, the person who acquires 
it being permitted to eat both /acticinia (eggs and milk with 
its products) and meat upon days of fasting and abstinence, 
with the exception of Holy Week, and a few other days. This, 
being conceded in consideration of alms bestowed, is merely, 
so far as the principle of the thing is concerned, the substitution 
of one good work for another, though undoubtedly the smallness 
of the sum exacted makes the condition appear light and easy 
in comparison with the obligation from which exemption is thus 
obtained. It should be especially observed that not only are the 
clergy, from the highest to the lowest, bound by exactly the 
same laws in this respect as the laity, being obliged to provide 
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themselves with an indult, if they wish to enjoy its privileges, 
but they alone are required to provide themselves with another 
special permission if they desire to make use of /acticinia. It 
is likewise noteworthy that the obligation of obtaining an 
indult, and therefore of contributing an alms, as a condition of 
participating in the privileges of the Bull, does not affect the 
poor or working classes, that is to say, those who live by manual 
labour. To obtain the same benefits they are now only required 
to recite certain prescribed prayers for the Pope’s intention. 

The annual sum accruing from the distribution of these 
indults, which is said to amount to more than £100,000, passes 
at once into the hands of the Government, to be employed by 
it, as already said, for the maintenance of public worship, in 
the repair of churches, and the provision of what is requisite 
for divine service. As a Spanish author, Sarda y Salvani, 
writes : 

That alms is found in the wax candle which burns on the altar, in 
the blessed lamp which shines day and night before the tabernacle, in 
the incense which perfumes the temple of God,—in a word, on it 
depends the celebration of Catholic worship in cathedral and parish 
church alike, which unhappily, as we all well know, is reduced to 
dependence upon alms. 


Grants are also made for the support of hospitals and 
orphanages, and similar purposes. Nothing whatever goes 
into the pockets of the clergy, for although some portion is 
distributed through the bishops of various dioceses, they have 
to render publicly a strict account of every farthing thus 
entrusted to them. Consequently, in the words of the author 
just quoted, “the hand of the priest plays a very clean game 
in this matter.” 

Such are the facts in outline, on the authority of those who 
have constant personal experience of what they describe. On 
these facts every reader will of course frame his own judgment, 
which however will scarcely be, as the charge has it with which 
we began, that spiritual graces are offered for sale. 


VOL. XCIX. 
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‘‘Verify your References.”’ 


This classical maxim should of course be ever before the 
eyes of the self-respecting scholar in regard of the authorities he 
quotes. It is scarcely less necessary to remember in dealing 
with controversialists of a certain stamp, that we must always 
try to verify their references, taking nothing on faith or upon 
their mere assertion. When we have such adversaries to deal 
with, it will be found in a vast number of instances that the 
reference given for an authority leads us to nothing even 
remotely resembling the statement adduced ; and if occasion- 
ally we are enabled to identify the source from which the 
statement is supposed to be derived, we are sure to be furnished 
with instructive examples of literary legerdemain. 

A series of articles now appearing in a well-known Pro- 
testant newspaper affords notable illustrations of what we say, 
for it might not unnaturally be imagined that in them the most 
scrupulous exactitude must needs be observable. The writer, by 
a somewhat unusual combination, is at once an Italian nobleman 
and a British Colonel of Engineers, and his topic is the supposed 
Jesuitical doctrine that the end justifies the means, which, of 
course, he denounces. It is not contended, with a notable 
change of front he vehemently insists, that Jesuits formally 
lay down any such principle,-it is but a piece of their 
habitual mendacity to pretend that anybody says ¢hat,—but 
they habitually do evil that what they call good may come of it, 
and this is the principle in practice. Accordingly he compiles 
a list of frightful allegations made at various periods in various 
regions against Jesuits, all of which being assumed to be 
true, he invites his readers to believe that he has proved his 
point. But amongst other things he sometimes furnishes 
references which enable us to examine his authorities for 
ourselves, and in all cases we shall be well rewarded if we do 
so. It must at present be sufficient to cite one instance. 
In the second of his articles we read as follows regarding a 
Brief whereby the present Pope, in 1886, restored to the Society 
of Jesus some of its ancient privileges : 


It was openly declared in Rome in 1886 that this Brief was issued 
by the Pope only after three days of serious illness caused by poison 
administered by the Jesuits,’ and issued only because the Pope believed 
they had the antidote. (Zimes, August 23rd, 1886.) 


1 Italics mine, as elsewhere. 
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To the Zimes of the date indicated we accordingly turn. 
The Roman correspondent of that journal, who is not likely 
to be set down as a Jesuit partisan, is found to have written 
thus : 


The popular acceptation of this evolution of the Church is 
interesting, as popular traditions and superstitions are in general, not 
because they tell the truth, but because they condense in a mythical, if 
sometimes absurd, sometimes poetical manner, historical events ; and 
as such an illustration—a side-light on the subject—I give the common 
report current in Rome. The Brief in favour of the Jesuits, according 
to this, was issued after three days of severe and prostrating illness 
which the Pope believed to be due to poison administered by the 
Jesuits, and in this belief, and that the Jesuits had always the antidote 
ready for their poisons, he called them in and issued the Brief to secure 
the remedy. 

Of course the myth is absurd, in the sense of conveying any relative 
truth as to the real history, but, like other myths, has a meaning, if we 
only knew where to find it, . . . &c. 

But, apart from absurd fables, which we may note only as illustra- 
tions of Italian feeling (for certainly no unprejudiced person could accept 
the Borgian tendencies of the Society of Jesus), there is a view of the 
compact which is of profound interest, &c., &c. 


Not everybody will feel bound to pin his faith even to what 
the correspondent in question reported as to the common talk 
actually current in Rome, to say nothing of the interpreta- 
tions he discovered for it: but were everything he said 
admitted never so fully, what are we to think of our noble 
and gallant author who uses the materials thus supplied as 
we have seen them used; and this too in order to prove 
that certain persons whose character he is bent on destroy- 
ing, act as though it were lawful to use means however 
base for the securing of an end on which they have set 
their heart ? 


J. G. 











Reviews. 


oe 


I.—ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE.! 


Mr. SPENCER JONES is one of those who feel very strongly 
that not division but unity is the ideal of Christendom which 
our Lord projected, and for preserving which He made a suffi- 
cient provision when instituting His Church. “It is misleading,” 
he says, most truly and aptly in one place, “to contend that Unity 
is the ultimate triumph of our cause, when our Lord expressly 
states that it is meant to be the cause of our triumph. Unity 
is the first note of the Church, a divine instrument for the 
conversion of the world, and our Lord, knowing what was in 
man, not merely proclaimed the great purpose, but also pre- 
scribed the divine means.” He is on ground here with which 
every Catholic must sympathize, and it is consoling to recognize 
that it is a ground to which many earnest thinkers are being 
gradually drawn. Lord Halifax, in a Preface which will 
command attention, notes how the comparative failure of 
missionary work, and all our troubles over religious education, 
are radically due precisely to this want of unity among 
Christians. And we may go even further, and say that the 
appalling outdrift of such large numbers from belief in the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel is due to the same cause. 
They drift away because amidst all this religious discord it is so 
hard for them to anchor on to that forcible argument for the 
Incarnation which our Lord declared when He prayed “that 
they all may be one, that the world may know that Thou hast 
sent Me.” 

But, says Mr. Spencer Jones, if that is so we must not be 
content merely to regret the loss of Unity, we must work for 
its restoration, each and all, and it is in that spirit that he has 
written his book. “I am not,” he says, “preaching a sermon 


1 England and the Holy See. An Essay towards Reunion. By Spencer Jones, 
M.A., Rector of Moreton-in-Marsh. With an Introduction by Lord Halifax. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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to a general congregation, nor addressing the general reader, 
but my words are directed to that special class of persons who 
have been led to sympathize with the cause I have at heart.” 
He invites such persons to think the matter out on the most 
practical lines, and offers them suggestions as to what these 
lines may be. It is here, we venture to urge, that his book 
should appeal to Catholic readers. It is not enough for us to 
sit still and wonder that others do not see as we do. It is 
for us to seek to understand the minds of our neighbours, of 
such at least as, though disunited from us in communion, are 
united with us in the strong desire to see the wounds of 
Christendom healed. We can assure them they will find 
Mr. Spencer Jones’s book singularly helpful for this object, 
more so in fact than any other we have met with, and that it 
would be a good work to read it and assist its circulation, both 
among our own people and among those of other communions. 
As an Anglican clergyman, Mr. Spencer Jones addresses 
himself to Anglican readers, and views the question from their 
side. They will perhaps think he takes up too advanced a 
position, but he argues for it on the soundest grounds, and in 
a calm and persuasive way. “Christendom,” he says, “ has been 
sufficiently long in existence for us to recognize the character- 
istics of the different sections of the present Christian world, 
and one thing which history has made clear is that Rome 
cannot change. With such facts before us”—ze., the collapse 
of all previous schemes of Reunion requiring her to change— 
“it is mockery to say that Rome refuses to change because she 
will not, when a little careful thought might have convinced us 
that she refuses to change because she cannot. An infallible 
Church may explain her formal positions and in the act of 
doing so may, in a sense, adapt them, but she cannot in the 
nature of things contradict them.” This being so, Mr. Spencer 
Jones contends that the starting-point of all practical efforts 
for Reunion must in future be precisely this, that Rome being 
changeless, except in the sense of explaining herself, Reunion 
must come about by other communions moving towards her. 
On this he notes that his own Church shows a distinct 
capacity for change, in illustration of which he cites the 
advances in a Catholic direction which have followed on the 
Oxford Movement, and finds the source of this capacity in her 
professed readiness to accept whatever can be legitimately 
proved from the Bible and the belief of the early Church. Let 
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us then, he says, address ourselves much more than we have 
done hitherto, to a study of the Roman Church, of its distinctive 
doctrines, and especially of Papal claims, with the object of 
ascertaining more certainly what these mean and how far they 
are supported by that appeal to the Bible and the Fathers, 
which is the Anglican rule of faith. 

On this basis the author devotes two chapters to this appeal, 
one on Unity, the other on St. Peter. They are both excellent, 
and show how thoroughly he has grasped the facts which to us 
appear unanswerable vindications of the Papal claims. Then 
follows a chapter on Divisions, which is a not unsuccessful 
endeavour to assign the limits of lawful difference of opinions 
and tastes among the members of one Church, to trace these to 
their causes, and on the other hand, to investigate the sources of 
such Contradictions as destroy Unity in its essentials. In the 
next place follows a valuable chapter on Hindrances and Helps, 
in which he explains several matters—appertaining to Bible- 
reading, Infallibility, Roman Congregations, Intention, Jesuits, 
Forgeries—the popular misunderstanding of which forms so 
serious a hindrance to Reunion. 

This outline will show the nature of England and the Holy See, 
but there is also a point of method on which the author insists, 
and which is of the highest importance. He speaks, in a passage 
already quoted, of Rome as having the power to explain her 
formularies. Asin one place he quotes Mr. A. Balfour’s well- 
known phrase that “large changes and adaptations of belief are 
possible within the limits of the same unchanging formulas,” he 
might perhaps be misunderstood. “Rome,” to use that neutral 
phrase, never changes the ideas for which she has at any time 
devised her formulas, and it would be vain to count on her 
ever doing so. What may happen, and is indeed continually 
happening, is that words change their meaning and circumstances 
change their character, and so it comes about that a popular 
sense is often ascribed to Rome’s formulas which differs widely 
from what she has always meant, and still means, by them. It 
is thus, for instance, with the term Transubstantiation, and with 
the maxim Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. She can explain, then, 
only in the sense of declaring what has been the unchanged 
meaning underlying her formulas, but in this sense she can, and 
it is in this sense only, that Mr. Spencer Jones contemplates her 
explaining—as, likewise, if we understand him rightly, Lord 
Halifax in his Preface. This task of explanation, however, 
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devolves not only on the Holy See in its authoritative utterances, 
so many of which have emanated from Leo XIII. but on all 
classes of Catholics according to their opportunities, and 
Mr. Spencer Jones will perhaps allow us to take his book as 
evidence that in some quarters, at least, we have explained 
ourselves with success. And let us finish by thanking him not 
merely for his book in itself, to which we wish all success, but 
also for the suggestion to his readers conveyed in such a passage 
as the following : “ How un-English it is and how unfair to listen 
to all these rumours about our brethren, or merely to read of 
them in the papers, when a walk of half an hour would take us 
to their own home, where we could see the living men themselves.” 
It is not, as he sees and urges, in regard only to the Jesuits that 
this principle holds. Were there more personal intercourse 
between members of the two communions, there could be more 
of the explanation militating to Reunion, and we, from our side, 
may appeal to him as a witness that we are only too happy to 
give explanations of our beliefs to any that ask, and can have 
no thought of abusing such opportunities to force controversy 
on unwilling ears. 


2.—THE CHURCH AND THE NATION.! 


There is something very pathetic about the career of the 
late Bishop Creighton. A student of much achievement and 
more promise, called away from his books to take up adminis- 
trative work which was apparently much less to his taste, and 
yet for which he developed a perhaps still more remarkable 
talent. Combined, too, with these talents and his zealous dedi- 
cation of them to religious work, there was in him an amiability 
of disposition and a charm of manner which impressed all who 
were brought in contact with him, and it was this that made the 
regret so general among all parties within the nation when, after 
bravely grappling for three short years with the enormous work 
of the Metropolitan diocese, he was cut off in his prime by over- 
work. 

The Church and the Nation is a collection of Charges 
and Addresses, delivered during his Episcopate, which have 
just been published. They have been selected and arranged by 
Mrs. Creighton, who in a useful Preface indicates how they give 


1 The Church and the Nation, Charges and Addresses by Mandell Creighton, 
sometime Bishop of London, Edited by Louise Creighton. London: Longmans, 
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expression to the ideas which inspired his action, and so form 
a valuable memorial of his public life. “The position and 
meaning of the Church of England, and its relation to the life 
of the nation,” was the main thought that interested him, and 
accordingly the Addresses contained in the volume deal some 
of them with the past, that is, with history, some of them with 
the questions of burning interest for the Church of which he 
was a prelate. As an historian, though his appreciations are 
always suggestive, he was not so happy, and could even fall 
into downright blunders, not through any want of fair-minded- 
ness, but through an insufficient sifting of authorities, which 
was perhaps not inexcusable in a man of his multifarious 
occupations. It is at all events in his comments on present-day 
questions that we like him best. Take, for instance, the 
following passage, which fixes admirably on the root error of 
modern educational legislation : 

We English boast that we are a practical people. That is quite 
true on the whole; but when we indulge in idealism, we show a grim 
capacity for creating impossibilities which goes beyond that of other 
people. It was England that created that monster, whose scientific 
merits are now disregarded, because of the horror which he inspires 
to eyes once opened to his unreality—I mean the economic man of 
political economy. Man, devoid of moral sense, free from moral 
responsibility, pursuing only the acquisition of wealth, was, for a long 
time, taken as the unit of society for the purposes of legislation, 
and mankind was promised universal happiness as the result of the 
unfettered action of such a being. . . . When a religious difficulty 
cropped up about education, legislation cautiously proceeded to invent 
another ideal being, the undenominational man. He was constructed 
on the same principles as the economic man. The economic man was 
a machine for money-getting, carefully divested of every human attri- 
bute, and therefore calculable at every turn. The undenominational 
man had for his subject-matter religion, and therefore could not be 
entirely inhuman, but he was obtained by cutting out of his opinion 
everything that any one else objected to. You will see what an 
impalpable phantom was the result. I should like to ask Members of 
Parliament whether, after an election, they proceed to constitute for 
themselves an ideal citizen by eliminating every point on which they 
believe their constituents to differ in opinion. Having so obtained their 
unit of society, are they prepared to consider him as the sole object of 
their legislative care? Yet this is what has been done about the 
teaching of religion at the public expense. 


The following passage is also of value as explaining why it 
was that the Bishop attached importance to the Round Table 
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Conference, which he must have realized as much as others to 
be doomed to failure as regards its primary purpose : 

We should remember how much we learn about opinions and the 
nature of opinions when we see them embodied, not in a series of 
abstract statements on paper, but in the lives and characters of our 
fellow-men. After all, this is the test to which all opinions have 
ultimately to be brought. When men meet and when they discuss, the 
abstractedness of the opinions tends to disappear ; the angles somehow 
or other get rubbed off, and things which seem perfectly remote from 
our minds, when we read them simply as so many propositions, become 
more tolerable to us when we see them expressed in the form of flesh 
and blood, and clad with the sympathy which one human soul always 
carries to another. 

These are wise words, and they set us wondering whether at 
any future time a Round Table Conference of Catholics and 
Anglicans might not lead, not indeed to agreement on the main 
question, for our difference there is fundamental, but at least to 
the happy result indicated in the last two clauses of the foregoing 
extract. 


3.—SOME BOOKS OF SERMONS.' 

Three years ago M. Elie Perrin published a volume of 
sermons under the title of Z’Evangile et le Temps Present, and 
it took so well that, in deference partly to the requests of his 
readers, he has ventured on a Deuxiéme Série, which now appears. 
It is not surprising that he should ‘have had this success in the 
past, and it is likely that it will attend the present series also, 
for collections of sermons are ever welcome to priests, if only 
they have the quality of suggestiveness. The mass of those 
which flood the market are sadly wanting in this respect, but 
the volume before us certainly has it. M. Perrin has a special 
aim throughout, that of showing how the Gospels of the Christian 
year lend themselves to instructions on those duties and 
perplexities of the Christian life which are in some sort special 
to the present age. The idea of what is here meant, and how 
the plan is carried out, may be best gathered from an extract 
or two from the Table of Contents : 

Second Sunday of Advent. St. JOHN THE Baptist. This Saint 


occupies a large place in the Gospel and the Liturgies, a small place in 
contemporary devotion. It is because he was a patron of austerity and 


1 L’Evangile et Le Temps Present. Deuxiéme Série. Par M, l’Abbé Elie 
Perrin, Paris; Victor Retaux. 
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courage, and we, the décadents of Christendom, love neither penance 
nor conflicts. 

Sexagesima. THE Goop Soi. A good soil is (1) a deep soil— 
the frivolity of modern characters. (2) A soil well situated—the 
difficulty of being a good Christian under present circumstances. 
(3) A soil well tilled—the repugnance of hearts for sustained effort. 

First Sunday after Pentecost. GIVE AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN TO 
you. The Free-thinkers claim to have a Doctrine of Morals more 
perfect than our Lord’s, in that it seeks for no recompense. The 
fraudulence and feebleness of this Doctrine of Morals. True logic 
requires that all our actions shall lead us on to our last end. 
Facts demonstrate the superiority of the Christian Doctrine of Morals. 


The author is judicious in carrying out his design ; he avoids 
controversy, and does not enter into excessive details, but just 
indicates how the Gospel lessons of our Lord’s intercourse with 
the various persons who surrounded Him set us the types which 
each successive generation finds realized in the character of its 
own age. 

Father Clement Holland’s Twenty-Five Sermons are well 
described by their secondary title as Plain Sermons on Useful 
Subjects. Ofthese useful subjects a few are doctrinal, but most 
are practical. The writer shows himself to be one who under- 
stands the spiritual needs of an English Catholic congregation, 
especially of its poorer members, and his book, which is through- 
out clear and fresh, may be recommended to any such for 
spiritual reading. The sermons on“ The Work of the Creature,” 
the “Training of Children,” the “True Idea of Christian 
Marriage,” the “ Working Man’s Wife,” are particularly good. 


4.—BIBLIOTHECA HAGIOGRAPHICA LATI NA.” 


The Bollandist Fathers must be most heartily congratulated 
upon the carrying through of a very arduous piece of work to a 
rapid and successful conclusion. The Bzbl/iotheca Hagiographica 
Latina, of which we have more than once previously noticed 
various instalments as they came from the press, is an under- 
taking the utility of which will be more readily appreciated by 
librarians and specialists than by the general reader, but it is 
none the less a very important adjunct to many various fields of 
research, and it is a book which will be practicably indispensable 


1 Twenty-Five English Catholic Sermons. By Father Clement Holland. Baker: 


Soho Square. 
2 Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina Antique et Medie 4tatis, ediderunt Socii 


Bollandiani. Brussels, 1898—1901. xxxvi. 1388 pp. 
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to all engaged in historical studies connected in any way with the 
Middle Ages. The editors say frankly in the Preface, which 
accompanies this concluding part, that their original purpose in 
undertaking the compilation was a domestic need which they 
more than any others had cause to appreciate, the absence, that 
is to say, of any reliable catalogue of medizval saints’ lives 
which would tell them which of the Latin texts existing in 
manuscript in such vast numbers had already been printed. 
The Bibliotheca Historica Medit Atvi, or, Wegweiser, of Potthast, 
more particularly the second edition, is no doubt of very con- 
siderable utility, but as a comparison with the Bollandist 
Bibliotheca would show, it is very far indeed from being complete 
or reliable. Hence, an amply sufficient reason for the existence 
of this new publication, which, moreover, serves many other 
useful purposes, besides those of the librarian engaged in cata- 
loguing manuscripts. It is not, of course, quite a complete 
bibliography of all the available original sources for the lives of 
medizval saints, for, as the editors point out, it sometimes 
happens that the chronicles, such, for instance, as the Hzstoria 
Francorum of Gregory of Tours, contain more reliable historical 
material than the devotional lives which ex professo treat of the 
acts of a particular saint. None the less, the new Aib/otheca 
comes as near to supplying as a complete hagiographical reper- 
torium as lies within the range of practical possibilities. And 
we would respectfully suggest to the editors, and notably to 
Father Albert Poncelet, upon whose shoulders the chief respon- 
sibility for the work has rested, that it would be very desirable 
to supplement it by another volume dealing under the same 
alphabetical arrangement with the other original materials for 
the lives of the saints, whether extant in chronicles, or in 
Teutonic or Romance biographies, or in Latin and Greek manu- 
scripts still unpublished. Of course, this supplementary volume 
could never pretend to anything like the same completeness as 
the catalogue of printed Latin lives which has just been brought 
to birth. It would avowedly be but a makeshift ; and yet the 
resources and the erudition at the disposal of the Bollandist 
Fathers would make it very much more satisfactory than 
anything so far available, ¢g., in the Bzb/otheca of Potthast, or 
the Répertoire of M. ?Abbé Ulysse Chevalier. We hope that 
as the editors have paid heed to the maxim /e mieux est souvent 
L’ennemi du bien in preparing the present volume, and have not 
allowed the work to miscarry through aiming at a standard of 
accuracy and completeness beyond human power to attain in a 
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life of three score years and ten; so they will not allow the fact 
that the companion undertaking now proposed would necessarily 
be attended by many imperfections to stand in the way of its being 
resolutely set in hand and completed ant dbzen soit mal by some 
date not too remote. We venture to predict that with the aid of 
such a companion volume, the Bzbzotheca Latina now before us 
would find a much larger circle of purchasers. 

Only those who have had some little opportunity of testing 
this Bibliotheca in practical work, can form an idea of its very 
great thoroughness and accuracy. We must own that we have 
repeatedly been lost in admiration at the success with which 
Father Poncelet has caught in the meshes of his far-reaching 
net, the most out-of-the-way and unlikely volumes containing 
matter which belongs to his subject. But he would none the 
less be the first to admit that absolute completeness is unattain- 
able, and that the proceedings of learned societies in particular 
cannot all be searched for the materials which, at rare intervals, 
they may contribute to the special subject of hagiography. 
In this way it is a charity to call the attention of the editor 
to such outlying fragments, and we may note, that in the very 
thorough treatment of the most complicated series of mythical 
lives of St. Nicholas of Myra the editors do not seem to have 
noticed the articles published by Mr. W. De Grey Birch in 
the Journal of the Archeological Association, vols. 42 and 44, 
containing reprints of some of the Legende. Nothing could 
speak better for the thoroughness of the work done than the 
fact that this is almost the only omission we have yet noticed 
in the Bzblotheca since we made acquaintance with its first 
instalment now more than three years ago. 





5.-—Some Art Books. 
I.—THE MADONNA! 


Messrs. Burns and Oates are certainly to be congratulated 
on having brought out a volume, which is at once so beautiful 
and so spiritual, so learned and so interesting. Signor Adolfo 
Venturi, who contributes the letterpress, looks at the life of our 
Lady from the point of view of an artist. It is not exactly his 
duty to play the ascetic or the archeologist or the historian ; to 

1 The Madonna: A pictorial representation of the life and death of the Mother of 
our Lord Jesus Christ by the painters and sculptors of Christendom in more than 500 


of their works. The text translated from the Italian of Adolfo Venturi, with an 
Introduction by Alice Meynell. Burns and Oates, 1901. 446 pp. folio. 31s. 6d, 
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explain symbolism or to point out allusions to contemporary 
events. He tells us how artists in more barbarous times had to 
distinguish their figures by adding names or a number of dis- 
tinctive symbols: how, when, and by what men of genius these 
cumbersome devices were discarded, until at last the great 
masters conveyed the most lofty ideas by the look, gesture or 
posture of the human figure alone. This methodical treatment 
is repeated to show the history of the representation in art of 
the eighteen chief mysteries in our Lady’s life, each of these 
quasi-chapters being fully illustrated with twenty, thirty, or 
more illustrations. 

The drawback to this system is that Signor Venturi has to 
return too frequently to early, half barbarous art, and that the 
various schools of painters get inextricably mixed up. The 
collection of illustrations seems somewhat bizarre when one first 
opens it, and it is impossible to help speculating whether a 
different arrangement of plates would not have had a more 
pleasing effect. As one reads on, however, the book grows 
more and more agreeable. Without accepting all the suggestions 
offered us, we find them on the whole noteworthy, and some of 
them valuable. 

The photogravures are all excellent, the other blocks (all by 
Danesi of Rome) are good, especially when one remembers the 
difficulty of photographing old oil paintings, but we should 
have expected better reproductions of the sculpture. An Index 
is also a desideratum, and it is an error to translate proper 
names. The Italian picture-galleries, for instance, are some- 
times quite unrecognizable in their new English dresses. 


2.—JESUS AND MARY IN FLEMISH ART.! 

The collection of photo-prints published by Kuehlen, of 
Munster Gladbach, form an interesting supplement and contrast 
to the work occupied with Italian art, which we have just 
described. These forty large prints of the life of our Lady are 
all from Flemish painters of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century. The plates are not made directly from the oil 
paintings, but from lithographs of the Boisserée collection, 
admirably adapted for photographic reproduction. Father 
Beissel contributes the letterpress, a critique of real value, 
pointing out to those who are not yet familiar with the strong 
points of this school, the qualities to which they may profitably 


1 Lichtdrucke sum Leben Jesu und Marie, aus der Sammlung Boisserée. Munster 
Gladbach : Kuehlen. 
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direct their attention. Those who are already enamoured of 
the earnestness, the spirituality, the minute care and thought- 
fulness that characterizes these masters will wish to see these 
prints framed. Though intended for the drawing-room table, 
they would make a most dignified ornament for a convent- 
gallery or college corridor. 


3.—ST. ANTHONY IN ART.! 

Nine chatty articles on pictures, poetry, and criticism, 
animated with true enthusiasm for the great masters. They 
have been reprinted from magazines, and are in a smart red 
cover. There are numerous reproductions of old paintings, but 
their scale is too small for the purpose they are meant to serve. 


Literary Record. 


I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


In Father H. S. Bowden’s Dante (6d. net), we find a brief 
Life of the great Florentine, followed by short appreciations 
of the Vita Nuova, the Convito, the De Monarchia, and the 
Commedia. The frontispiece is a reproduction of the Giotto 
portrait, wherein we see portrayed the noble features of him 
whom “ Boccaccio describes as of dark complexion, black hair, 
with a sad and thoughtful face; so that the women at Verona 
spoke of him as ‘the man who had been down to Hell, and was 
begrimed with its heat and smoke.’” We have no doubt that 
this dainty book will induce many a one to embark on a more 
extended study of Dante’s life and writings. 

Any one who reads Blessed Sebastian Valfrée, by M. O. B. 
Malius, will be convinced that this true son of St. Philip Neri 
was with good reason called, “ The Loadstone of Sinners.” 

Church Music, by R. R. Terry, treats us to a scathing 
indictment of the capital sins of modern Catholic choirs. The 
paper closes with a lesson in history, showing that the best of 
what passes for Anglican Church music, “is Catholic in spirit, 
and Catholic in origin ; written by Catholics for the services of 
the Catholic Church.” 

Archbishop Ryan, in his lecture on Christian Civilization, 
draws a rhetorical picture of the unspeakable degradation of 

1 St, Anthony in Art, and other Sketches. By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. Boston: 
Marlier, 1901. 29. 
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purely pagan culture; and shows how through the ages the 
Church has borne the brunt of persecution and been the 
champion of helpless childhood, feeble women, suffering 
prisoners, and the oppressed and down-trodden of every class. 
In treating of “the perils that now threaten” civilization, he 
shows how fatal is the “attempted separation of morality from 
doctrinal teaching.” The logical outcome of this policy is seen 
in the increasing frequency of divorce, the appalling statistics 
of suicide, and the practical idolatry of the neo-paganism. 

The chief merit of the little Lzfe of St. 4lred, by the 
Rev. A. J. Saxton, lies in the quotations which are deftly inter- 
woven with the story. Reading the honeyed sentences of these 
monastic writers, we are charmed with the way in which their 
minds (saturated with the writings of the Fathers and the grand 
ideas of Holy Writ) fitted aptest words to things both human 
and Divine. 


MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1902. I.) 

Editorial Review of the twenty-five years’ work of the Zedtschrift. 
St. Peter, Bishop of Rome. C. A. Kneller. Studies in the 
Psalms. /. Zenner. Witchcraft and the Bible. F. Schmid. 
Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (1902. I.) 

The Liturgical Year at Aquileia before the time of Charlemagne. 
Dom G. Morin. The Early Episcopal Lists of Rome. 
Dom J. Chapman, General Chapter of the Benedictine 
Order. Dom U. Berliére. Reviews, &c. 

STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (1901. 4.) 

The Beginnings of the Abbey of Braunau in Bohemia. 
P. L. Wintera. Herman of Gilm. P. 7. Halusa. 
Abraham a Santa Clara and the Benedictine Order. 
Dr. F. Lauehert. The Gelasian Sacramentary. Dom 
B. Plaine. Reviews, &c. 

ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. (IQOI. 4.) 

Catalogue of Hagiographical MSS. in the Public Library of 
Douai—with an unpublished account of the Translation 
of St. Neot at Croyland. Review of recent publications 
relating to Hagiography. Supplement to the Repertorium 
Hymnologium. U. Chevalzer. 
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RAZON Y FE. (January, 1902.) 

The Gospel and the Critical School. Z. Murillo. St. James of 
Compostella. /. Fzta. A New Book on the Visigoths in 
Spain. V. Noguer. The Spanish Coalfields. B. Valladares. 
Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (1902. 1.) 

The Church of the World and the Civilization of the World. 
R. von Nostitz-Rieneck. The Ancient Civilization of 
China in the Light of Modern Research. /. Dahlman. 
Chateaubriand’s “ Apology for Christianity.” A. Baum- 
gartner. Reviews, &c. 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (January, 1902.) 
The Author of My New Curate. M. Russell, S.J. Sanatio in 
Radice. /. Putzer, C.SS.R. Priestly Ministration in 
Cases of Epilepsy, &. A. M. Mulligan. Hugh of 

St. Victor. 7. M‘Sorley. “The Dolphin.” Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK (January, 1902.) 

Theodor Mommsen and the credibility of the Acts of the 
Apostles. V. Weber. Father R. F. Clarke, S.J. (1839— 
1900). Dr. A. Bellesheim. The Life of Hochstraten. 
Dr. N. Paulus. Reform of Church Music under Gregory 
XIII. Dr. J. Miihlenbein. Reviews, &c. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (January 4 and 18.) 

Divorce and the Teaching of the Church. The Congress of 
Vienna and the Holy See. Tycho Brahe. The Persecu- 
tion of Christians in the early Centuries. St.Saba on 
the Aventine. China at the close of the sixteenth century. 
Reviews, &c. 


Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (January 5 and 20.) 

The League of the Women of France. A. Regnabel. The Moral 
Development of Plato. /. Lebreton. Poets of Yesterday 
and of To-day. H. Bremond. The Attitude of the Con- 
gregations at Paris in 1880. C.de Rochemouteix. Motor- 
cars. E. Chapelle. Reviews, &c. 


L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (January.) 
Charles Chesnelong. 17. de Marcy. A Novel of Priestly Life. 
Abbé Delfour. Family Papers and Stamped Papers. 
J. Laurentie. The Nietzsche Case. A. Germain. Reviews 
&c. 

















